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FOREWORD 

The author of this volume has served for many 
years as educational director of Mother \s 
Magazme and Home Life and also as chairman 
of the department of education of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. During these years he has discussed a 
large number of problems of child training with 
parents and teachers whom he has addressed and 
who have taken advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered by the Personal Service Bureau of 
Mother's Magazine and Home Life to seek counsel 
and assistance in the rearing of their children. 
They have freely sought the author's advice and 
they have given him their experiences in employ- 
ing various methods in the instruction and dis- 
cipline of their children. It has been his custom 
to select the more fundamental and important 
questions asked by parents and teachers and sub- 
mit them for investigation to groups of advanced 
students engaged in the study of child nature and 
education. It has generally turned out that the 
author has made practical suggestions to those 
who have consulted him and they have in most 
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g FOREWORD 

cases made a trial of these suggestions and liave 
reported the results to the author. In this way a 
great many concrete instances illustrating char- 
acteristic traits of childhood and youth have been 
accumulated, and the outcome of different meth- 
ods of dealing with them has been accurately 
recorded. In the preparation of this volume the 
author has chosen for discussion the mor(^ vital 
of the problems which have been treated in the 
manner indicated, and he has suggested how these 
may best be solved under the conditions existing 
in different types of homes, schools and com- 
munities. 

The author has kept constantly in mind that 
most parents and teachers are neither familiar 
with nor interested in technical psychology, biol- 
ogy or hygiene. They are concerned with the 
immediate and pressing problems of guiding chil- 
dren in their intellectual, physical, ethical, and 
temperamental development. They wish to un- 
derstand why children act in certain ways and 
how they can most effectively divert them from 
wrong action. Parents and teachers are so en- 
grossed with the concrete activities of childhood 
and youth that they have little time to consider 
academic questions pertaining either to the na- 
ture of children or to their training; and conse- 
quently the author has avoided practically all 
merely theoretical exposition in this volume. He 
has confined the discussion throughout to typical 
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FOREWORD 9 

situations which confront most parents continually 
in the upbringing of their children. He has used 
terms which can be understood by those who have 
had little or no study of psychology, physiology 
and related sciences, though the suggestions for 
child training given herein are based upon data 
derived from these sciences. 

The author has not allowed himself to forget 
at any time that this book is designed for prac- < 
titioners who are every hour face to face with 
childhood and youth in the concrete and who are 
training their children in some way whether right 
or wrong. He has undertaken the difficult task of 
applying science to practice without leading the 
practitioner over the technical ground upon which 
the pi'aotice is based. It would have been a sim- 
pler matter to have dwelt principally in the realm 
of theory and only occasionally to have made prac- 
tical application of scientific principles. 

This is one of a series of four volumes pre- 
pared for the Parentis Library. These volumes 
supplement one another, and are published simul- 
taneously. The title of each indicates that it deals 
with particular phases of the training of child- 
hood and youth but it has been written with rela- 
tion to the others in the series. Thfe titles of the 
four volumes are: ** First Steps in Child Train- 
ing,'* ^'Faults of Childhood and Youth,*' **The 
Trend of the Teens,** *'Every-day Problems in 
Child Training.** 
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10 FOREWORD 

The reader should bear in mind that the aim 
throughout each and all of these books has been 
to make the discussion intelligible and practical 
by presenting typical traits of childhood, as ex- 
hibited in the ordinary situations of daily life, 
and then endeavoring to explain these traits and 
to indicate how they should be dealt with when 
they are not in accord with the requirements of 
life in the home, in the school, and in the 
community, 

M. V. O'Shea. 
The University of Wisconsin. 
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EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN 
CHILD TRAINING 



CHAPTER I 

HELPING CHILDREN TO FORM GOOD MENTAL 
HABITS 



The Mind Is Law-Ahiding vn Its Operations. — 
Most pupils in the schools whether elementary, 
secondary or higher, do not' appreciate that the 
human mind operates according to definite laws.. 
Even adults do not as a rule think that in building 
up the mind one must observe mental laws just 
as fully as an engineer must observe physical laws 
in building a bridge, or a farmer must observe 
biological laws in raising cattle or corn, or a phy- 
sician must observe physiological laws in per- 
forming all operation or treating any disease. 
Most persons believe that in using their minds 
one method or any method is as good as any other 
method. Certainly when one observes people 
studying, whether they be young or old, he con- 
cludes that most of them do not appreciate that 
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14 PROBLEMS IN CHILD TRAINING 

the mind will not assimilate knowledge or retain 
it unless it is acquired in accordance with the laws 
of mental action. 

It is not intended to convey the impression in 
what has been said above that the laws govern- 
ing mental action are fully understood as yet. 
"We are still in the dark respecting some of the 
laws of mental activity. But there is enough 
known about the conditions which determine effi- 
ciency in mental action to enable a parent or 
teacher to plan a pupil's program of work so 
that he can conserve time and energy in master- 
ing and retaining knowledge, and so that what he 
acquires may be of service to him in the practical 
situations of life. 

II 

The First Requirement: Physical Fitness. — It 
is known for a certainty that mental action is 
affected by physical conditions. First of all, any 
marked defect of vision or hearing in childhood 
will be a handicap in mental development, and 
will interfere with success in study so that the 
victim cannot as a rule keep pace in his intel- 
lectual work with more fortunate pupils. Take a 
thousand pupils suffering from short-sightedness 
or long-sightedness ol" astigmatism and possibly 
fifty of them will have mental vigor enough to 
keep abreast of pupils who have no visual defects, 
but the remaining nine hundred and fifty of them 
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FORMING GOOD MENTAL HABITS 15 

wiU not be able fully to overcome their handi- 
cap. They will be likely to be inattentive as com- 
pared with normal pupils, because their minds 
will not receive as effective stimuli as wiU be 
the case with the latter group. Besides, when 
defective eyes axe much used, the individual is 
likely relatively soon to suffer from muscular and 
nervous strain, and so he will be impelled to quit 
his task betimes in order to relieve the strain. 
He may not know that it is due to eye defect, but 
he will know that he does not like tasks requir- 
ing continuous use of the eyes. A pupil who 
has normal eyes can continue at work demanding 
prolonged and varied adjustments of the eyes 
V without feeling strain. 

A reader who does not appreciate the point 
in question here could find an illustration in the 
fact that when he attempts to perform any phys- 
ical task and his muscles are sore he quickly 
tires of the task and is impelled to abandon it, 
whereas if his muscles are in a fresh condition 
and he has plenty of energy he will continue at 
his task with pleasure. The same principle pre- 
cisely operates in the case of the pupil who has 
to work with defective eyes. His interest quickly 
declines in any task because he experiences strain 
and Nature does not intend that one should con- 
tinue in any activity long after strain has set in. 
Self -protection requires that one should abandon 
any work he is doing when the strain involved 
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16 PROBLEMS IN CHILD TRAINING 

becomes serious. A pupil, then, who has defective 
vision may acquire the reputation of being inat- 
tentive, lazy and easily distracted, and the cause 
may be that he imconsciously tries to avoid strain 
by continuing for only brief periods at any task 
involving the use of the eyes. 

A defect in hearing will also act as a handicap 
to effective mental activity; particularly in a 
schoolroom where the teacher gives directions 
orally and where there is much oral recitation. 
A large part of what the typical pupil learns in 
the classroom is gained from listening to his class- 
mates recite; and when he cannot hear clearly 
what they say it is very diflScult for him to keep 
his mind from wandering. While defective hear- 
ing does not cause the nervous and muscular strain 
that is caused by defective vision, still it is a 
potent source of inattention and dullness. 

Tadfi^ in the System WiU Slow Bovm Mental 
Action. — Again, pupils who have not formed hab- 
its which enable them to eliminate waste matters 
regularly will probably not apply themselves vig- 
orously to their tasks at any time and they will 
abandon their tasks relatively soon. That is to 
say, toxic pupils will not be able to concentrate as 
rigorously or for as long periods as pupils who 
have good habits with respect to elimination, will 
be able to do. It cannot be too much stressed that 
unless pupils who are habitually negligent in re- 
gard to ridding the system of waste material 
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can adopt better habits they can never hope to 
do hi^-grade intellectual work. 

Over-indulgence in food, especially flesh food 
and candy, may bring about a toxic condition 
of the system. It is frequently the case that pupils 
who are doing satisfactory work in school but 
who go home for a week^s holiday, and celebrate 
by overeating, return to school unfit for study, so 
they cannot accomplish as much in a given time 
as they could do before the vacation. Presum- 
ably, they should be rested by their vacation and 
should be^ able to apply themselves more vigor- 
ously after it than before, but as a rule just the 
reverse is true, and the reason is that they have 
consumed more food than they can assimilate and 
the surplus remains in the system as a drag upon 
it. Some pupils regularly over-indulge in food, 
especially in meat and sweets, and so they are 
continually in a toiic condition. A comparatively 
small amount of effort fatigues them and they 
never are fit for high-grade work. 

The Observance of Daily Rythms. — Nature has 
apparently designed the human organism so that 
it will operate with the least waste and the great- 
est success if a regular program of action and 
rest be systematically followed. The individual 
who pursues such a program with regard to sleep 
and exercise, work, dining and the like will, other 
things being equal, accomplish more with less 
strain and stress than the individual who observes 
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18 PROBLEMS IN CHILD TRAINING 

no rythm in his daily life,— who goes to sleep 
at one hour one night, another hour the next night, 
and a still different one the next; who takes his 
food at irregular times, who exercises one day 
and omits all exercise the next, and so on. Both 
body and mind are so fashioned that they seek 
to establish rythms in all their activities, and when 
one deliberately prevents the establishment of 
rythms, or breaks them up when they have once 
been formed, mind and body waste energy and 
decline in efficiency. Special effort must be made 
to perform tasks which are not attacked spon- 
taneously because they are not in a rythmical 
series. When one follows a rythmical program 
he takes up each task in order without friction 
and without having to coerce himself; but when 
he does not follow a rythmical program he must 
as a rule drive himself to the performance of 
most tasks he undertakes. 

A pupil who does not establish rythmical time- 
habits for study usually wastes energy since he 
must coerce himself whenever he applies himself 
to his work. If he would form the habit of be- 
ginning his work at half-past seven, say, each 
evening his mind and body would anticipate what 
would have to be done at half -past seven, and 
would be ready for the task when the hour oame; 
but when the time for study is put off frequently 
so that it is not definitely settled that the work 
shall begin at half -past seven, or eight or nine or 
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FORMING GOOD MENTAL HABITS 19 

any hour, then neither mind nor body can develop 
an anticipatory attitude toward the work and the 
individual will not be ready to undertake it at any 
time. He will always think that if he should wait 
an hour longer he would feel more like applying 
himself, until in the end he may not apply him- 
self at all; and even if he does apply himself, it 
will be only after such a prolonged struggle that 
he will be somewhat exhausted before he even 
begins his task. 

Again, when a pupil eats breakfast one morn- 
ing at eight o'clock, another morning at half-past 
eight, another morning at half -past nine, another 
morning at ten, and so on, the digestive and elim- 
inative mechanisms cannot operate effectively. 
Nature, seeking to follow a rythmic program, 
tends to make the digestive and assimilative sys- 
tems ready for action at eight o'clock if the pupil 
has taken breakfast at that hour for a number of 
days in succession. Then if the next day he waits 
until nine o'clock the organism will not be ready 
and cannot care for the food so effectively. The 
eliminative processes suffer especially under a 
non-rythmical program. The pupil who lies in 
bed a half hour over time to-day, a half hour 
longer still tomorrow, and an hour later the next 
day, will probably become toxic because the oper- 
ation of the machinery designed to eliminate and 
destroy waste matters will be interfered with. 

Postural and Dress Habits Play an Important 
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20 PROBLEMS IN CHILD TRAINING 

Role. — The reader should keep in mind that the 
physical organism is designed as a laboratory 
for the development and expenditure of energy. 
In developing this energy, food materials must 
be consumed and waste products eliminated. The 
organism can use its energy to greatest advantage 
when there is the least amount of friction in mus- 
cular and physiological processes. To illustrate, 
one who wears very tight clothing imposes a 
heavier burden on the heart which must force the 
blood throughout the body than if he should wear 
comparatively loose clothing. Also, a pupil who 
habitually bends over a desk imposes a relatively 
heavy burden on the heart compared with one 
who habitually sits erect, because the canals which 
convey the blood from the heart throughout the 
organism and back again are impeded in the for- 
mer case. Very tight clothing and bad postural 
habits cause needless friction so that energy is 
wasted. Heavy pressure on the arteries lead- 
ing to any organ will reduce the supply of blood 
to that organ; and if the orjgan happens to be 
.the brain, then the individual will reveal the con- 
sequences in a slowing down of all the mental 
processes. This is one reason why the wearing 
of a tight collar will prove a handicap to most in- 
dividuals. Also the habit of studying with the 
head flexed until the chin rests on the chest will 
interfere with circulation in the brain. One will 
not need to remain in such a position very long 
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FORMING GOOD MENTAL HABITS 21 

before he will feel drowsy, showing that the Mood 
supply to the brain is lessened. Once more, a 
pupil who has contracted the habit of breathing 
in a shallow way will not generate as mudi energy 
for the performance of his tasks as if he habitually 
inspired deeply. Pupils often assume positions 
which so constrict the chest that their breathing 
must be shallow, and sudi pupils will as a rule 
quickly tire of their tasks and their minds will 
wander. They may spend a couple of hours over 
their books without making any progress. What 
they do gain is apt to go quicHy because it is not 
deeply or clearly impressed when it is acquired. 
In sum, — the more smoothly the bodily machin- 
ery can be made to run the greater the amount 
of energy that can be used in the performance of 
tasks, and the more prolonged the periods of at- 
tention which the individual can give to his work. 

Ill 

The Warmmg-Up Period. — One often sees 
pupils who make little progress, in their tasks be- 
cause they do not attend to them uninterruptedly 
long enough to attain maximum results from their 
efforts. It takes from five to fifteen minutes 
for one to warm-up to any task. A pupil cannot 
do his best in any study the moment he plunges 
into it. It requires a considerable period to mobi- 
lize the ideas related to the task in hand. Now, 
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if he does not stick to the task until the required 
ideas are awakened and are ready for action, he 
will always be working below his possibilities. 
He should continue at any task as long as he can 
without fatigue. All distractions should be elim- 
inated during the warming-up and continuing 
period. A pupil should not be permitted to re- 
spond to telephone or personal calls; he should 
not be asked any questions; distracting noises 
should be eliminated; in fact everything should 
be so arranged that he can continue at his work 
until fatigue begins to set it. If he is interrupted 
while he is warming up to a task and before he 
is approaching the fatigue point, and then re- 
turns to it after interruption, he will waste time 
and energy, beside^ acquiring a bad mental habit. 
Some pupils are continually interrupted while 
they are performing their tasks, with the result 
that they almost certainly fail to acquire power 
of concentration. It is probable that a large pro- 
portion of the children of whom parents complain 
because they do not apply themselves to their 
work, have been interrupted during periods of 
study until they have lost the power, if they ever 
possessed it, of remaining continuously at any 
task. A pupil should form the habit of sticking to a 
task without any interruption for at least fifteen 
minutes during the primary-school age, twenty- 
five noinutes during the grammar-school age, and 
fifty minutes during the high-school age. 
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Unfamiliar environments operate usually to 
turn a young pupiPs mind off from his work. 
Even an unfamiliar desk will act as a distrac- 
tion. Light should be so arranged on the desk 
that it will draw the attention to the tasks to be 
performed. In evening study it should be pos- 
sible to arrange the light so that there will be 
no temptation for the pupil to gaze at the objects 
in the room. 

Concentration Depends Largely on Interest — 
Thus far mention has been made only of the 
physical and environmental conditions which af- 
fect the power of concentrated attention. 
Nature does not intend that one should become 
absorbed in matters which do not appeal to him 
at all. It is as though Nature says to the in- 
dividual: "If you cannot see anything that 
seems vital to you in history or algebra- or 
French grammar or geography and so on then 
do not bother with these things because they will 
not be of any value to you. You have enough 
to learn that will be of importance to you so 
that you cannot afford to waste your time and 
energy in trying to master material that will be 
of no service to you.'* Of course, the pupil 
sometimes misinterprets Nature's designs, and he 
is not able always to see of what help and service 
valuable material will be to him; but neverthe- 
less, he follows Nature's commands and if he 
cannot find anything in algebra for instance that 
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bears upon matters in which he is interested, 
then it will be diflSoult for him to compel himself 
to concentrate upon it. This requires that par- 
ents and teachers should make an effort to show 
a pupil how everything he is expected to learn 
will be of some service either in a material or 
in a social way, if it will illumine some of the 
dark places in life. If a study cannot be pre- 
sented to a pupil so as to make an appeal along 
any of these lines, then it will be diflSieult or impos- 
sible to induce him to attend to it for prolonged 
periods. 

IV 

''Read Over Tour Lessons/' — The writer has 
just come from an inspection of the work in 
a junior high school. Two characteristics of the 
teaching made a deep impression. The first was 
the energy pid devotion of the teachers, and 
the second was their determination that pupils 
should not recite until they had ** mastered their 
lessons perfectly.'^ When one teacher was asked 
why there was so much insistance upon memor- 
ization before recitation, she replied that the 
principal had frequently in teacher's meetings 
urged the teachers not to permit any pupil to 
recite until **he knew he had his lessons.*' 

During the writer's visits in several classes 
he heard the teachers say a number of times, — 
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**read over your lessons until you are sure you 
know them," Now, can pupils learn their les- 
sons best by reading them over and over? This 
method of procedure involves considerable sac- 
rifice of time and energy. Various investigators 
have made tests which have shown that it is a 
wasteful practice for pupils to read their les- 
sons over and over again before reciting upon 
them or reacting upon them in some way, in 
the effort to learn them so they can remember 
them. Miss Baldwin, in a study of high-school 
pupils, found that at least three-fourths of all 
those examined memorized words merely and did 
not gain the thoughts contained in the material 
they were studying. She states that in some 
cases she investigated, the more frequently the 
pupils read over their lessons before reciting 
the more confused they became. 

It is a fundamental law of learning that un- 
derstanding and mastery depend primarily upon 
expression and reaction. The activities of the 
senses are indefinite and non-precise unless the 
individual makes some response to the situation 
he perceives. The human mind is constructed 
with a view tb gaining impressions for the pur- 
pose of determining reaction or conduct. When 
no response occurs the sensory and central proc- 
esses are obscure and leave traces which will 
easily be eradicated. That is to say, memory 
depends primarily upon response and not upon 
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perception divorced from reaction upon the tiling 
which is being perceived. 

Recitation is one f6rm of response to a situ- 
ation which the individual is attempting to noas- 
ter. Even if the recitation is purely verbal, a 
mere rendering in words of what the pupil has 
attempted to learn will facilitate the process of 
learning and especially of memorization. Fur- 
ther, nine out of ten persons, even if they try 
to learn their history or geography or geometry 
by heart so they can recite it verbatim, will 
nevertheless be compelled to gain at least a 
glimpse of the thought embodied in the words 
which they try to memorize, provided they are 
called upon to recite before they have fixed the 
verbal series. When pupils read certain material 
over and over some of them may establish the 
words in visual and possibly vocal series so that 
when they recite they will run through the series 
without any appreciation of what the words 
mean. But they should be required to repro- 
duce what they are learning before they reach 
this stage of verbal memorization. Speaking 
generally, it is disastrous to effective learning to 
require pupils to read a lesson over and over 
until they have ** learned it perfectiy/' 

Recitation vs. Memorization. — It is a delicate 
matter to determine just when a pupil should 
be required to recite what he has learned, say 
in history as an example. A recitation should 
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occur when a pupil has mastered certain material 
fully enough so that he can recall the most promi- 
nent points ia it. He can master the minor 
points more readily after he has attempted to 
recite than before he has made any response. 
It is the attempt to react that will bring the 
minor points prominently before the attention. 
Mere studying a lesson over and over will not 
reveal anything but the most impressive points 
in the lesson. Only when the learner tries to 
use what he has been learning will he discover 
the gaps therein, and the lack of coherence. Mere 
reading of material cannot reveal the weak places 
in the mastery of it. 

A pupil can be trained to conduct his own 
recitation with a fair degree of success. When 
he has read over a lesson once he should then 
close his book and recite, imagining himself 
as performing before the teacher and the class. 
He should try to give an adequate, clear and 
intelligible statement of what he has learned. 
It seems to be impossible to train most 
pupils so they can make as effective recitations 
to themselves as to the class and the teacher, 
but they can greatly accelerate and improve 
the process of learning by combining self -recita- 
tions with the memorization of lessons. 

Sometimes one comes across a teacher who 
will criticize a pupil if he is not constantly look- 
ing at a book. If he should close his eyes to 
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see whether he could reproduce what he had at- 
tempted to learn the teacher would think he* was 
ilidulging in day dreaming. He might be idling, 
it is true; but again he might be doing the most 
useful thing he could do in gaining an under- 
standing of what he was attempting to learn. 
If it be true that a pupil cannot work econom- 
ically and effectively imless he frequently at- 
tempts to recall and state intelligibly and fully 
what he is trying to master, then instead of 
keeping his eyes fastened on the book continu- 
ally throughout a study period, he ought to look 
away from his book periodically, or at least close 
his eyes so that he can work within, so to speak, 
instead of keeping , his attention directed out- 
wardly all the time. 

To refer again to a principle of learning which 
cannot be too greatly emphasized: — the pupil 
must be encouraged to t^e what he is trying 
to learn. It is probable that we could train 
pupils to do this by themselves much more fully 
than we have been doing heretofore. If the pre- 
dominant method in a school should be appli- 
cation of what is learned, pupils would catch 
the idea and try to make applications when they 
were learning their lessons. Every one who 
visits schoolrooms hears pupils recite who have 
no ability to apply what they are learning to 
any real situation in daily life. This is an un- 
fortunate habit to cultivate in the schoolroom. 
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partly because the individual who acquires it has 
comparatively great difficulty in mastering his les- 
sons so they will stay by him, and partly also 
because a pupil should acquire in sdiool the habits 
of mind which will be of service to him after he 
leaves the school. And certainly here in Amerioa 
success in life depends primarily upon applying 
knowledge to every-day situations. 
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CHAPTER n 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AMONG CHILDREN 
IN A HOJME 



Concrete Instcmces.—A mother has two sons, 
V. and S., aged seven and eleven respectively. 
She is teaching them both at home. The eleven- 
year-old boy has completed the public school 
course in reading. He has made good progress 
in his spelling, geography and language. He 
likes to solve the problems in his arithmetic. His 
mother says that ^'ho would rather be with his 
books than with the boys in their plays. S. takes 
real pleasure in learning any lesson I assign 
him. He likes his reading and arithmetic best, 
but he has done well in all his studies. I have 
no difficulty in teaching him almost anything 
I think he ought to learn.*' 

But it is quite different with the seven-year- 
old boy. The mother began teaching him his 
letters when he was in his fourth year. She 
started him in his number work at the same 
time. She has been teaching him for nearly 
three years now and she reports that she is dis- 
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oouraged over the progress lie has made. He 
reads poorly; he cannot spell but a very few 
words correctly; his writing is not much better 
than scribbling, and he does not yet know how 
to perform any of the arithmetical operations 
with readiness or accuracy. The mother says 
that when S. was the age of the younger boy 
he was **three times as good in every study as 
V. is. S. always liked to have me teach him 
and V. does not like anything so far as I can 
telL He is the brightest boy in many ways in 
the neighborhood; he is easily the leader among 
the boys of his age. But he will not study. He 
is always trying to get out of learning his les- 
sons.* He makes up all sorts of excuses to go 
on errands or to play with the boys. He prom- 
ises me that he will come in and learn his les- 
sons if I let him play for a half hour when he 
ought to be studying, but when he comes in he 
does not apply himself to his work. I cannot 
understand why he does not concentrate more 
than he does. His lack of progress in his studies 
is due to his unwillingness to concentrate. What 
can be done for such a boy who is scatter- 
brained?'' 

Choose at random fifty boys from five to ten 
years of age; several of them, possibly four or 
five of them, will manifest intellectual traits 
like those of V. described above. They will not 
be interested in learning their reading or num- 
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bers or spelling or language or anything they 
must gain wholly from books. They will be tm- 
able to concentrate their attention upon any 
study taught in the way in whic^ V. ia being 
taught by his mother. 

One who is much in contact with parents and 
teachers must listen frequently to tales of woe 
regarding these non-studious boys, — more often 
boys than ^rls — ^and a parent or teacher usually 
ends up by asking whether there is not some 
way in which ** scatter-brained'* boys can be 
taught to apply themselves to their studies. 

The Executive Type. — It is well recognized 
by psychologists to-day that there is a type of 
individual who is not strongly attracted by tasks 
which are assigned to him in books. But this 
individual may be thoroughly interested and he 
may have excellent success in tasks which in- 
volve the use of his hands. When he attempts 
to master a lesson from a book, whether in read- 
ing or in number work or in language or in 
spelling or in any other study which his par- 
ents or teacher may try to teach him, he may 
be unable to attend to his task for mOre than 
a few seconds at a time. He will probably be 
restless and he will almost certainly be distracted 
by everything which is going on around him. 
Since he does not keep his attention dn the thing 
he is trying to learn it will not make a lasting 
impression on him; so he will forget before to- 
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morrow wbat he tries to kam to-day, and he 
will make little or no progress. The reason 
he camoiot remember what is tan^t him is be- 
cause he does not really learn anything. Only 
about one-third or one-qoarter of his attrition 
goes to his tasks in his bocds; the rest of it is 
occupied with other matters. It is inqposalde 
for a pnpil to make headway in his studies if 
he gives only partial attention to anything whieh 
he is trying to master. 

Now take this same boy building with his blocks 
or constructing a railroad track or playing with 
his dog or with his companions, and he may 
give prolonged attention to what he is doing. 
If his father should attempt to teach him how 
to use a tool he would probably find that the 
boy would keep his mind uninterruptedly on his 
task and would master it readily. If he should 
be given an old clock, say, and allowed to take 
it apart, he would probably give the closest at- 
tention to it for long periods at a time. 

All normal children from three to ten or twelve 
years of age like tasks in which they can use 
their muscles better than they do those in which 
they must sit in a seat and learn words or num- 
bers or rules. Nature has ordained that all 
young children should wish above everything else 
to be Q'Ctive in a motor way. They have a pas- 
sion to manipulate the objects about them to 
see what reaction they can get from them, and in 
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this way they learn what they can do with ob- 
jects and what these objects can do to them. 
Students of child development say that a child 
would make but little intellectual progress if he 
were not active much of the time in testing the 
objects with which he comes in contact, finding 
out about them by touching them, squeezing 
them, throwing them, lifting them, wrestling with 
them, using them to construct houses and the 
like or to carry on a game, smashing them to 
see how strong they are and how thefy are put 
together, and so on. Children who do not try 
out objects in all these ways do not learn readily. 
While all young children are more interested 
in motor than in mental activities, still by the 
age of five, occasionally though not frequently 
earlier, some children begin to show an inter- 
est in learning which does not require muscular 
action; that is to say, they like to learn to read, 
to count, to add and subtract, to spell and so 
on. On the other hand, some children at the 
age of five cannot be made interested in intel- 
lectual tasks divorced from motor activity. Their 
minds seem to operate only for the purpose of 
directing their hands. They will study only the 
objects which they can handle or use in some 
way. They might be greatly interested in the 
study of a bicycle, say, and would experiment 
with it in a variety of ways to see how it worked 
and what they could do with it. They might 
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miss their meals even in order to continue their 
investigation of the bicycle. But it might be 
impossible to hold them to a task in learning 
words or nimiber combinations or spelling; they 
would show no desire to experiment with these 
book things to see how they were constructed 
or what they could do with them. 

Modem psychology recognizes two types, — one 
the intellectual or reflective type and the other 
the active, executive or motor type. The lat- 
ter type is orgaaized to deal most easily and 
eflSciently with concrete situations in which some- 
thing must be done involving the use of the body, 
the hands especially. With the motor tyi>e the 
mind seems to remain dormant or to wander 
unless it confronts a situation in which action 
is required. An individual of this type will be 
restless, discontented, inattentive, distracted un- 
less he can deal with real objects. Words and 
numbers as the symbols for objects do not appeal 
strongly to him; he will not be eager to learn 
them for their own sake. His intelligence is 
not mnemonic or assimilative so much as it is 
dynamic or executive. He studies anything for 
the purpose of doing something with it and not 
for the sake merely of learning it. 

The Executive Type Among Adults. — If the 
reader will choose at random fifty adults whom 
he knows and classify their interests and abil- 
ities he will probably find that eight or ten of 
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them at least belong to the motor, dynamic, exec- 
utive type. They do not like intellectual work 
that is not related to motor tasks. Th^y ate 
ill-at-ease unless they are doing something in a 
motor way. They may not have a good memory 
for spelling or grammar or the rules of arith- 
metic or definitions of words, but they may have 
a very serviceable memory for all the details 
of the business in which they are engaged. Men 
who could not sit down and study a grammar 
lesson with any degree of success may readily 
and effectively learn all the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a thousand diflPerent articles in 
their stores. They may remember without a single 
error the prices of all these articles, where they 
can be bought, what kind of men have them for 
sale, and so on. They 'are active, executive types 
who are efficient in concrete tasks, but who are 
deficient in all abstract work. 

II 

How to Teach the Motor Type. — It may be 
predicted that V. will have a hard time in his^ 
school work unless his teachers appreciate that 
while he lacks interest in strictly book tasks, 
he does not lack either interest or ability in 
motor tasks. If his mother would teach him 
so as to employ his motor powers, he would 
doubtless succeed fairly well in mastering his 
studies and without so much strain and stress 
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as he is experiencing now. His mother says 
she scolds him and even threatens him but ** noth- 
ing seems to do him any good/' Instead of 
doing him any good, of course, such methods 
may do him much harm, because they are likely 
to increase his distaste for intellectual tasks. 
He is probably acquiring a hatred for books 
because there is always associated with them 
scolding, nagging, distress. 

A wise mother would not attempt to teach a 
four-year-old boy the alphabet or numbers or 
spelling or writing unless he likes to be taught. 
If a child of this age is hungry for book work 
it shows that Nature has aroused his mental 
appetite for symbolic things and it should be in- 
dulged. But when a child of four or five dis- 
likes lessons in books ; when he has to be held 
to his studies by main force, it is feufficient evi- 
dence that Nature has not yet prepared his in- 
tellectual digestive organs for food of this kind, 
and he may be harmed rather than helped if he 
be kept at such tasks. A mother would not 
feed a six-months-old child meat or potatoes 
or hot biscuits, because she knows that this 
sort of food is unsuited for so young a child, 
since the digestive organs are not ready for it. 
In the same way some injury may be done 
to a child in forcing him to learn spelling and 
reading and numbers before he has any inter- 
est in tasks of this kind. 
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But of course all children — even a motor boy 
like V. — must at some time be taught to read, 
spell, speak correctly, use numbers accurately 
and so on. How should they be tau^t? The 
first rule of procedure is that to the fullest pos- 
sible extent they should be taught by doing in- 
stead of merely memorizing. To illustrate: If 
a parent thinks a child should begin his read- 
ing by learning his letters — ^which is a dry, un- 
interesting and wasteful method^ — ^but if a par- 
ent insists upon starting a child in this way, 
then he should secure blocks containing the 
alphabet and he should have the child learn the 
letters by using the blocks and associating par- 
ticular letters with particular blocks. The diild 
can construct a building or a bridge or a tower 
or something of the kind and use blocks with 
particular letters for specific purposes. Every 
block must be known by the letter it contains. 
The first block to be used in building a house 
will be A, let us say, the next B, the next C, and 
so on. When the child must use a certain let- 
ter for the purpose of constructing a house in 
which he is interested, he will be eager to learn 
it so that he can identify it readily. But when 
he is compelled to learn the letter in a book with 
no possibility of using it concretely, he may 
neither be interested in it nor learn it except 
under constant pressure. 

It would be much better if the parent would 
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begin with words instead of single letters in 
teaching a child to read. There are blocks con- 
taining words which can be used for construc- 
tive purposes, the same as in the case of the 
letters. In all progressive schools the children 
always begin with words rather than letters ; and 
they do not simply sit down and look at the 
words and try to remember them ; they use them 
in building sentences. When they come to learn 
their letters, as they must do eventually, they 
build words from* blocks or slips containing the 
letters. This concrete method is particularly 
serviceable in teaching the motor type of diild. 
How to Teach Numbers. — When it c<HneB to 
numbers, a resourceful parent can teach prac- 
tically all the processes in a motor way. The 
child can learn to count by having actual ob- 
jects to handle as he counts; he can learn ad- 
dition by having groups of objects to combine; 
subtraction by taking some objects away from a 
group of objects, and noting how many remain. 
The most effective way to learn combinations 
is to connect them with actual construction, as 
in building a house. When a child builds his 
house he can add the blocks in different parts 
of the structure and so find out the total num- 
ber of blocks, and the number used for the wall, 
the number used for the roof, and so on. The 
objects about the house give opportunity to teach 
the arithmetical operations in concrete ways. 
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Of course, when an arithmetical process is per- 
formed concretely, the figures must be used as 
a way of stating what has been done, and in 
this manner the symbols will become associated 
directly with the concrete processes. The motor 
type of child will readily learn the symbols 
when they are thus connected with actual ex- 
perience, whereas he will learn them only with 
comparative difficulty when they are abstracted 
from real situations. 

Ill 

Special Needs of the Motor Type^ — The needs 
of the motor type 6f child cannot be fnlly met 
by reading, writing, spelling, numbers and lan- 
guage, even when these are tanght in an active, 
dynamic way. He should have a work bench 
where he may nse a hammer and saw and, in 
due bourse, a chisel and plane and other tools. 
If he be ^ven a little guidance by his parents 
or by his teachers, he will use his tools to, good 
advantage in the construction of articles in 
which he is interested in his play life. Of course, 
a very young child will be -interested in tools 
mainly for the purpose of indulging his motor 
impulses without reference to making articles. 
The five-year-old will wish to hammer for the 
fun of hammering merely; and so with the saw 
and any other tools he may nse. Bnt when at 
this age he can be got interested in making a 
rough box, for instance, or some other very 
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simple article, he should be encouraged to per- 
form tasks of this kind in order that he may 
make a beginning in doing things in an orderly, 
consecutive way. 

The motor boy particularly must have facil- 
ities for gymnastic activities, or he will be rest- 
less, discontented, and probably mischievous. A 
trapeze will furnish unending delight for an ac- 
tive boy from the age of four or five up to the 
teens, and it will help to preserve the house- 
hold furniture from destruction. Sometimes par- 
ents think it is dangerous for young children 
to perform on apparatus like the trapeze and 
they will not provide it for them. There would 
be a chance that a lively boy of five would fall 
from a trapeze and be hurt, but it is very im- 
probable that he would be seriously injured. The 
trapeze should not be higher from the ground 
than he can reach, so that even if he does fall 
he will not be likely to break any bones. If 
parents will not take any chances of this sort 
with their children, they will handicap them 
greatly. The motor boy who is kept off from 
ladders and swings and trapeze and prevented 
from climbing trees and walking on top of rail- 
ings and so on because of the danger of his foil- 
ing and breaking his neck is to be pitied, and 
those who have to live with him will probably 
have their hands full trying to keep him out of 
mischief. 
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The Motor Type Must Be Active.— ^miy of 
the problems which distress parents arise out 
of the fact that they try to keep children with 
strong motor impulses quiet. They expect them 
to sit down and read or look at pictures or play 
with small toys. They ask them to restrain 
their talk, — ^to be seen and not heard. Some 
children quite readily adapt themselves to a 
regime of quiet and restraint, but in every fam- 
ily in which there are three or four children, the 
probabilities are that there will be one motor 
boy who will be falling into trouble incessantly 
because of his wish to be up and doing always; 
and not only to be active with his hands and 
body, but with his tongue as well, — ^talking is one 
form of motor activity. A child who likes to 
study books, to assimilate, to memorize words 
is usually no more eager to talk than he is to 
be active in other ways; he can easily restrain 
himself in speech as in other forms of motor 
action. 

The motor type of boy is likely to be a mis- 
fit everywhere in modem city life. He cannot 
indulge his motor impulses in his house because 
the furniture is too fragile and the nerves of 
his parents cannot stand his running and pound- 
ing and yelling. When he ventures on the street 
he is restrained because he will get in the way 
of people or automobiles if he does not walk 
conventionally on the sidewalk. When he goes 
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to school he finds it necessary to be restrained 
because there are many pupils in every room 
and motor activities cannot be indulged. There 
is not room for it and the program does not 
provide for it. Happily, though, the schools 
are recognizing the needs of the motor type and 
are beginning to provide for thenu In the 
kindergarten and in the Montessori schools large 
freedom is given for the indulgence of motor 
impulses. Most of the work involves the use of 
the hands ; much of the time the pupils are on 
their feet domg instead of memorizing. Par- 
ents might well take their cue from the way in 
which children are treated in the kindergarten 
and in the Montessori schools. 
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CHAPTER m 
TEACHING CHILDREN THE VALUE OF MONEY 

I 

The Came of Much Conflict. — What is the chief 
cause of conflict between parents and children 
in the typical American home to-day? This ques- 
tion was recently considered during five suc- 
cessive meetiQgs of a large club of parents. Vari- 
ous causes were discussed, but the one that stood 
out more prominently than all the others related 
to the use of money. The testimony of the mem- 
bers revealed the fact that there was only a small 
proportion of them who felt that they had solved 
the problem of giving their children a proper 
conception of the value of money. This club was 
composed of parents living in a city of 35,000 
people, in which the modes and standards of liv- 
ing and the economic conditions are substantially 
the same as they are in most American urban 
communities. 

The interest taken by the members of the club 
in this matter suggested the advisability of mak- 
ing an inquiry among the parents of country chil- 
dren. The situation in the country does not 
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seem to be much better than it is in the city, 
though parents testify that their children do not 
really spend a great amount of money. But still 
they expend more than is thought desirable or 
necessary. In a number of country homes this 
specific question was asked: **How much of the 
talk between parents and children relates to 
money r* Most of the parents who responded 
estimated that from one-half to three-fourths of 
all conversation concerned finances. 

Adjusting Expenditures to Allowances. — The 
result of this inquiry suggested a further ex- 
amination. A number of university students 
were asked whether they regularly adjusted their 
expenditures to their allowances. Some of the 
parents of these students were asked how they 
felt about the way in which their sons and daugh- 
ters spent their money. Some of the students 
never have any trouble in keeping their expen- 
ditures within their resources. A few of them 
hoard what money they have like misers, but the 
majority of them are always on the ragged edge 
financially. These latter have to send begging 
letters to their parents or guardians practically 
every month. They very frequently have to 
** touch'* some of their associates for a **five'* 
or **ten" imtil the ** governor comes across'* 
with a check. Every one of these spendthrifts 
had been told that he could have a certain 
monthly allowance, and he must provide for all 
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'his needs out of this, and yet the majority of 
his commnnications to his home people contained 
requests for financial aid. Most of the students 
stated that they had no special instruction in the 
use of money, although they had been advised 
and urged times without number not to be too 
extravagant. 

Professor Kirkpatrick, in his book, **The Use 
of Money,'' gives the results of a large num- 
ber of investigations, all of which reveal the lack 
of instruction in regard to money matters. The 
need for such instruction is greater now than it 
was twenty-five years ago. A child brought up 
in a town or city to-day has little opportunity 
except in the poorer homes to have experiences 
which will teach him the meaning and value of 
money. 

Note how the middle-class home expends 
money these days. The articles required in the 
home are ordered by telephone mainly. Prac- 
tically all the things a child needs, — books, cloth- 
ing, food, playthings — ^^are telephoned for. All 
he knows about the matter is that they oome 
from the store somewhere. He does not see 
money paid out for them. The bills go to the 
father's office, or they are sent to the home and 
are paid by check at the end of the week or 
month. The child usually does not write the 
checks, and even if he did write them he would 
probably gain the notion that all that is neces- 
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sary to secure what he wishes is to fill out a, check 
for it. 

Children Do Not Earn Money Now As of Old. 
— The majority of children are not themselves put- 
ting forth effort to earn money and they do not 
realize that other persons have to put forth ef- 
fort to secure it. Probably the majority of chil- 
dren in the town and the city do not realize that 
the father earns money by the sweat of his brow. 
Note how children up to nineteen or twenty treat 
their father when he returns to his home after 
his day^s work. He is simply one of a group, 
and is not entitled to more consideration than 
anybody else. The person who is playing and 
expending all day has as many needs at night 
as the one who is working all day. The con- 
sumers are quite unconscious of the strain and 
stress of the one who produces. It is not at 
all uncommon to see the consumers in a house- 
hold expect the producer when he returns after 
the day's work to make special effort to pro- 
vide further for the entertainment and delight 
of those who have spent the day in gratifying 
their own pleasures. This is inevitable just so 
long as those who consume do not have ex^ 
perience in producing. When everything that 
is desired can be secured by telephone, and 
when the work of the world goes on out of sight, 
then those who consume will fail adequately 
to grasp the notion that somebody has by strain 
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and struggle produced what they are enjoying. 

The chief thought that many young people 
have to-day about the trouble of securing things 
they wish is the hardship of telephoning for 
them, or waiting until they are delivered or 
made. 

And the situation is becoming worse rather 
than better, because those who consume are be- 
ing separated farther and farther from those 
who produce. In some homes the consumers 
will not tolerate any talk about their expendi- 
tures. They are blase in regard to any matter 
of finances. They think the producer is * * cranky ' ' 
or ** stingy'^ if he talks to them about their 
expenses. A large number of those who have 
given testimonies have said that any talk about 
the cost of clothing or house decorations or 
amusements was barred from the parlor, the 
sitting room, and the dining room. When the 
one who is responsible for the bills raises a 
question about their magnitude, those who con- 
tract them will say: ** Let's look on the bright 
side of things. Let's not all the time be grum- 
bling about what things cost.'' 

II 

ChMdren Should Produce As Well As Con- 
sume.— ¥\iiy years ago most of the members 
of the typical American family were producers 
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in some measure. The mother did the house work ; 
the children did chores; and the father plied 
his trade. When clothing or food or any articles 
for the household had to be purchased, some 
member of the family went to the store and 
paid out money for them. Then when his money 
was gone, he had to secure a fresh supply; and 
where did he get it? The child or the mother 
had to ask the producer for funds, and the lat- 
ter could not go beyond his ability to supply it. 
No member of the household could fail to see 
the connection between money and the effort 
to produce it and what it secures. No child 
could escape taking lessons frequently in mak- 
ing expenditures and income balance. He could 
not buy when he had no money to pay for his 
goods. All the time there was the adjustment 
between buying things and producing the money 
to pay for them. 

But to-day the lesson never is impressed in 
many homes. And what can be done about it? 
We cannot leave training in the use of money 
to chance any longer. In home and in school, 
experiences should be given the child which will 
teach him what money means in terms of strain 
and stress to secure it, and also what it means 
in terms of how it can be utilized to secure ob- 
jects of real worth. 

Occasionally — ^not frequently — one comes across 
the type of person who is too solicitous about 
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the future. Testimonies have been received from 
a number of persons who are literally starving 
themselves so that they may **have something 
for a rainy day.'* They deny themselves neces- 
sary articles of clothing; they will not indulge 
themselves in any amusements; they practically 
shut themselves off from association with other 
people merely that they may hoard their money. 
This goes so far in some cases that the individual 
becomes morbid in his passion to save. 

Then there is the happy-medium kind of per- 
son who anticipates the needs of the morrow, 
but who nevertheless does not deny himself 
things which are needed to-day and which he 
is able to provide. He is willing to take some 
chances about the future. He is reasonably 
conservative in his expenditures, but he is not 
miserly. Such a person might do quite Well finan- 
cially without any explicit instruction; but not 
so with the other types. 

Young People Should Have Experience in 
Earning. — One thing to be done in the training 
of any child who must be reasonably careful 
about money is to give him opportwmties to 
earn it. If he does not take advantage of these 
opportunities spontaneously, then he must be 
compelled to earn or else be deprived of objects 
and pleasures he desires. The first time a child 
earns five cents fairly, he receives his initial 
lesson in the meaning and value of money. If 
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• he only pretends to earn it, but it is really 
given liiTn by an indulgent parent or visitor, who 
does not like to see him sacrifice anything or 
put forth effort, then he will be spoiled so far 
as his education in the use of money is con- 
cerned. The least helpful friend of the child 
is the one who will save him struggle by giving 
him money to gratify all his needs. It may all 
be well for the moment, but when the day for 
reckoning comes, then there will be hardships. 

And how early should the child earn? As 
early as he begins to make demands for money. 
Ordinarily a child of four or five has no desire 
for money, and does not ask for it except as a 
plaything. But when he reaches the age of ^ght 
or nine or ten, and he sees that money will pur- 
chase what he desires, then is the time for him 
to have experience in earning it. And how? By 
doing chores; by running errands; or by ply- 
ing some trade which is suitable for a child of 
his age. In many places selling newspapers 
affords good experience for a boy of ten or 
eleven and beyond. Unfortunately, selling news^ 
papers in a large city is perilous to the morals 
and often to the health of young boys, but in 
towns of from ten to fifty thousand there are 
many opportunities for boys to receive excel- 
lent training in earning funds in this way. 
The girl of nine or ten or older can assist 

♦ every day in some duties in the house. She, 
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too, needs to acquire the notion early that money 
means that some one has labored to produce 
goods. One of the chief causes of financial stress 
in modem life is the failure of girls and women 
to realize that money does not fall like the dew, 
gently from heaven. 

In the country and often in the town, and 
sometimes in the city, boys, and girls, too, should 
be given a chance to raise vegetables, or fruit, 
or a pig, or calf, or colt, or chickens for profit. 
Boys and girls will find pleasure in this work 
when they receive the profits. The child must 
have at least a portion of the profits of his work 
no matter what it may he. He must not give 
all the profits to any one, whether parent or 
anybody else. One reason why children in the 
country often dislike to work on the farm is be- 
cause they receive nothing from it. 

Providing Allowances for Children. — Many 
children cannot earn all the money they should 
have, so the parents should provide an allowance 
according to their resources. If the child has been 
properly brought up until he is eight, he can 
then be given an allowance proportionate to the 
resources of the family, and he will be satisfied 
with it. Further, he will show some restraint 
in spending it. It will not take him long to dis- 
cover that if the day he gets his allowance he 
runs to the store and invests it in candy, he will 
for the rest of the week or the month be with- 
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out anything he wishes. He will discover, again, 
that if he spends what is given him for sweets, 
he cannot secure other things he would really 
rather have. The typical parent will find it hard 
to resist his children's importunities for more 
money when they have spent their allowance un- 
wisely, but if he yields he will give them a lesson 
in thriftlessness instead of in the proper use of 
money. 

One of the parents who testified regarding the 
financial training he is giving his children said: 
*'I don't believe in giving any of my children 
an allowance. They don't know enough to spend 
it properly. I have them tell me what they want, 
and if I think they ought to have it, I buy it 
for them. I don't think any child is fit to have 
money until he gets pretty well up in his teens." 

Rousseau long ago propounded this question: 
^*If you put your head on your child's shoulders, 
how can he ever develop his own head?" If 
a child never has to decide for what he will ex- 
pend his money, and take the consequence of his 
choice, how will he ever learn to choose wisely? 
That is one difficulty with many students in a 
college or university. They have little sense of 
values and no clear realization that if they are 
extravagant or wasteful jto-day they must suffer 
deprivation to-morrow. If they had had this les- 
son driven in by actual experience from their 
eighth or ninth year on, they would have learned 
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and practised it by the time they were eighteen. 

Ill 

Mcdcing Children Miserly. — Look now for a 
moment at the training which makes a child feel 
that money is sacred, and once acquired it must 
never be used. This is, perhaps, a more serious 
blunder than the opposite. There are households 
in which every member is oppressed with the 
feeling that the one object and aim in life is to 
save money. It is the only important topic of 
conversation in the household. The price of 
everything brought into the house and of every 
morsel of food eaten is talked over. The chief 
counsel given the young is: **Be economical. 
Get everything as cheaply as you can. Don't buy 
a thing that you can possibly get along without.'* 

The result of such training is to give the young 
a distorted notion of the meaning and value of 
money. The pleasure they derive from hoard- 
ing is small compensation for the values of all 
sorts which they deny themselves. They handi- 
cap themselves in mind and in body because they 
will not use any of the funds at their disposal 
for health or comfort or intellectual improve- 
ment. They become morbid over the saving of 
money. It is possible to develop this attitude 
in a child if one starts early enough. If every 
time he proposes to spend a cent, someone shouts 
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a waming at him, it will implant a caution in 
his nervous system from which he will never 
recover. 

This terror of expending money shows itself 
in another way. Students sometimes come up 
to the last year of their educational course and 
they are without funds. If one says to them: 
**You can easily borrow two or three hundred 
dollars and complete your education. You will 
have increased your eflSciency a hundred fold, 
and you can easily pay the debt in a year or 
two." But they sometimes reply: **I wouldn't 
think of going into debt for anything. I have 
been brought up never to contract a debt. T 
would starve before I would owe anybody any- 
thing." And so they do starve or quit their col- 
lege work before they have got the most out of it. 

This kind of financial training makes young 
persons fearful when they ought to be courage- 
ous in contracting debts. Parents often say to 
their children: ''Don't you ever take any 
chances about money matters," when they ought 
to say, ''Take a reasonable chance. If you have 
the body and the mind that warrant it, and you 
have an opportunity to improve yourself, go in 
debt so far as you think it wise to do. This 
will be a stimulus to you anyway, and will make 
you do your best work." Intelligent parents will 
point out to their children, both boys and girls, 
that some of the most distinguished, useful, and 
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even wealthy men and women in American life 
to-day completed a college course on borrowed 
capital. 

IV 

• The Crucial Age. — The crucial age, so far as 
money matters are concerned, begins with and 
continues through the teens. Children are now 
very sensitive on the subject of their expenses. 
It is easy for a parent to humiliate a boy or 
girl who has entered the adolescent period. It 
is still easier to develop a feeling in a boy or 
girl that the parent is ^^mean'* or ** stingy.*' A 
father might better take the chance of being over- 
generous with his child at this time than being 
too miserly. The parent must use diplomacy in 
order to have his children keep their expendi- 
tures within the resources of the family while 
at the same time not seeming to be parsimonious. 
Suppose a parent has a child who is develop- 
ing ability in music, say, but whose regular al- 
lowance will not permit him to take lessons from 
good teachers. What should the parent do? If 
his resources will permit of it, he should ^ve his 
child every opportunity to develop his talent. 
There need be no fear of over-indulgence of a 
child in a matter of this kind. Suppose again 
that the child has a mechanical turn of mind, 
and if he could have funds he would buy tools 
and be happy in useful activities. In what bet- 
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ter way could money be spent than in giving 
the boy all that is required for him to gratify 
his interest as fully as possible? Wheneveir a 
boy or a girl shows an interest in worthy intel- 
lectual or social matters, the parent may well 
provide the funds for developing these interests 
to the utmost. Often talent is starved because 
the parent will not at the appropriate moment 
provide opportunities for its nourishment. A 
few hundred dollars expended in the education 
of a boy or girl in the teens who is earnest and 
developing in the right direction will be likely 
to give returns far beyond the amount invested. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SEEING WITH AN EYE SINGLE TO THE TRUTH 

I 

Suggestibility Is a Normal Mental Trait. — 
Many students of mental development have no- 
ticed that the child is not always a truthful re- 
porter of phenomena as they actually occur in 
the world about him. People in general seem 
to appreciate that it is ''naturaP* for diildren 
to see and to hear in terms of their preconcep- 
tions and prejudices; and this observation is be- 
ing corroborated to-day by the results of research 
relating to the suggestibility of the young. In- 
vestigations conducted by a nxunber of persons 
during the past few years have shown that the 
young may be easily led astray in their percep- 
tions and beliefs under conditions wherein some 
item of past experience is suggested to them. If 
aij experimenter leads a group of children by 
word of mouth or otherwise to believe that he 
is about to test their sense of smell with some 
familiar odors, he can without diflScmlty induce 
most of them to detect in distilled water some 
perfume he names and with which they are ac- 
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quainted. So, too, he can lead them to *' im- 
agine'^ they can taste salt, sugar, or the like 
when he places a drop of distilled water upon 
the tongue; and on the illusions of temperature, 
touch, and so on are easily induced. Binet and 
Fere say in their '* Animal Magnetism'* that 
Charcot and his pupils at the Salpetriere have 
often produced the effects of bums upon the skin 
of hypnotized subjects by means of suggestion. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether all or- 
ganic functions may be thus modified by means 
of suggestion. 

The principle in question here is illustrated 
frequently in the simplest experiences of daily 
life even among adults. Few people detect ordi- 
nary misspelling of a word of three syllables, 
say, except proof-readers or school teachers, if 
the first and last parts are correct; and for this 
reason the majority of persons cannot be 
trusted to discover typographical errors in 
proof. This point will be apparent to the reader 
who has never made observation along this line 
if he will glance rapidly over the following quo- 
tation, taken from Witmer's Psychology, and 
then return and examine each word carefully, 
syllable by syllable: 

'^We the people of the United States, in order 
to from a more perf rect tmion, estadlish justice, 
insure domastic tranguillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the ganeral wellfare 
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and secrue the blesings of liberty too ourselves 
and onr postreity, do ordian and establish this 
constitntion for the Uniteb States of America.'' 
The Meaning of ^*8eemg^\and ^^ Hearing/^ — 
The explanation of the phenomenon illustrated 
in this exercise of course is simple. We tend al- 
ways to see and hear things just as we have 
seen these or similar things before, even though 
they may be somewhat altered in the present in- 
stance, provided they are experienced tender 
substantially the same conditions as in the past. 
Seeing for most of us even in adult life is at least 
part imagination, in the sense in which this term 
is commonly employed. We *'see'' that which 
arises within when we are in any familiar situa- 
tion rather than that which is presented from 
without. If, in a word, there is enough in the 
situation before us vividly to arouse memories 
or experiences with somewhat similar situations, 
we are likely to take the images so revived, with 
all their accompaniments, to be the things whidi 
are now appealing to our senses. In popular 
terms, the reality in our seeing and hearing is 
revived and not presented experience. Nine- 
tenths of all we are accustomed to say we see or 
hear in daily life is not gained at the moment 
through the eye or ear, but it is awakened with- 
in us as a result of previous experience with the 
objects now stimulating us. I look into the face 
of my friend and say that I see him ; yet vision 
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gives me but a very small part of the **idea** I 
have of my friend. I really do not look at him 
in any thoroughgoing way; I simply catch a 
glimpse of him, and I fill out the data thus gained 
from my past experience with people in general, 
and witii people like him in particular. The re- 
ality of my friends is not in my eye simply; it 
exists throughout by entire being; my whole or- 
ganism—everything in me — ^is influenced in a 
certain pleasurable way in the presence of my 
friend. In like manner, my whole organism is 
influenced in an unpleasant way when I **see*' 
an unfriendly person; the idea I have when I 
see this person is the product of a long series of 
vital experiences in reference to the situation in 
question. 

An Artist Relies on Suggestion, — ^An artist 
leaves most of what he wishes the observer to 
see and feel to be supplied from the latter 's past 
experience. He places a dash of black and gray 
and pink and other colors in certain spatial re- 
lations on a plane surface, and we **see^* a hu- 
man face. Gibson traces a few lines which, re- 
garded in isolation, are nothing but meaningless 
scrawls ; but viewed in unity, as he relates them, 
they are full of *' meaning.*^ This meaning is, 
of course, not in the lines, but in what they 
awaken in him who sees them. In our contact 
with people in the flesh we probably apprehend 
through the eye alone only a very general out- 
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line, such as the artist reproduces, and all the 
rest is constructed out of our past experience; 
and the principle applies not only to the people 
we meet but also to all the objects we encounter. 

This explains why we can act so promptly and 
well-nigh automatically in familiar situations, 
and why we are restrained and doubtful in new 
situations. When we go into a strange country 
and meet people very different from those in our 
home community, we are cautious in our actions, 
and we study the strangers carefully so as to 
discover whether their expressions mean they 
are honest or dishonest, gentle or cruel, intelli- 
gent or ignorant, and so on. Of course, we are 
using our past experience to help us in this situ- 
ation; but just because it is strange we can not 
at a single glance see what are the really vital 
factors in it, and so we can not tell just what we 
ought to do with reference to it. 

Acting Without Thinking. — ^Fortunately, the 
child's mind has been so constructed that it tends 
to join experiences together in memory in the 
way in which they originally presented them- 
selves. These constitute series of events, and if 
they are repeated a few times in th^ same order 
the child comes readily to feel that this order is 
permanent, — ^that it indicates the way in which 
these events will always present themselves to 
him, and he conducts himself accordingly. He 
does not wait for each member of the series to 
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present itself before making up his mind what 
to do in reaction upon the situation as a whole; 
and he is more or less indifferent to#the particu- 
lar events as they actually occur on any given 
occasion unless it be in some way ^ceptional. 
He is not critical in dealing with what he consid- 
ers to be familiar situations; he does not need 
to be. Nothing new will happen, he thinks, and 
what is the use of being apprehensive. 

It is very fortunate for the child that he tends 
to adjust himself to new situations in this way 
since he is spared much useless trouble in ob- 
serving details of things that he ought to be 
able to deal with quite automatically. But there 
is no great good without some small loss. He 
sometimes makes mistakes in consequence of 
this tendency. In respect to language his mis- 
takes are usually of not much account; but in 
some of the other affairs of life they not infre- 
quently lead to serious results. A child, having 
made a friend of his pet dog and gained its con- 
fidence 80 that he may do what he will with it 
without suffering any penalty, falls in with a 
new dog and sees so much likeness to his home 
pet that he thinks he can treat him the same way, 
and sometimes he pays dearly for his ladi of 
discrimination. And so instances might be men- 
tioned ad libitum, showing how easily old associ- 
ated experiences are revived by some present 
event which appears to be an element of these 
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experiences when it really is not. Usually, to 
repeat, these revived experiences will be in ac- 
cord with reality, and would probably always 
be if it were not that series of experiences cross 
and recross in a most complex way, and at the 
junction places there is likely to be shunting o£f, 
so that the parts of two different series become 
connected together as a whole in the mind, while 
there is nothing in the outer world to which this 
whole corresponds, and so the individual is led 
astray. 

II 

Words Revive Associated Experiences. — ^This 
principle is true in respect to the influence of 
language upon perceiving and thinking. When 
one hears a familiar word there is re-instated in 
his mind the meaning with which it has been 
coupled on previous occasions. Then, in many 
people's minds this content is taken to be a truth- 
ful report of reality and conduct is regulated in . 
view of it. When an experimenter tells a sub- 
ject who sees a rod being heated before his eyes 
that he is going to touch his skin with it, and 
then blindfolds him and assures him that he is 
about to do it, the words are likely to revive heat 
sensations so vividly that the subject im- 
agines they are actually experienced. Daily 
life supplies us with innumerable examples of 
this principle; oftentimes public exhibitions are 
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Every town and city should have a garden. 




Parent-Teacher associations should assist in securing equipment 
like this in every public school. 
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given showing this principle in its extreme form. 
In hypnotism the critical faculty is momentarily 
paralyzed, as it were, and any previous .experi- 
ence which can be revived in the subject ^s mind 
through language or through gestiu'e will be 
interpreted by him to be reality, and he will be- 
have accordingly. The point is, that old mental 
states with their accustomed motor expression 
tend to be re-instated through a revival of one 
or more of the factors in the series of events 
which comprise the experiences. 

The Immature Mind is EspedaUy Suggestible. 
— The young mind is especially liable to have 
former experiences re-instated in any present 
situation containing factors which constitute a 
part of the old series. We say childhood is the 
time of fancy, and we mean by this that it is a 
period during which the critical faculty is not 
so active as it is later in the developmental 
course; the mind is not so good a mirror, so 
to speak, of the world without. It makes a start 
at the point where reality is largely subjective 
in origin and grows up to where, in the most per- 
fectly developed stage, the process of imaginative 
combination is largely inhibited or determined 
by external facts. The budding mind is apt to 
see the world through its fears and desires, and 
this tendency is doubtless never wholly over- 
come; but it becomes restrained with normal 
growth. The child ** jumps at*' conclusions, as 
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we say; he takes things for granted also. He 
reads his ^^fandes'' into situations. Beality to 
him is what has got into his mind in one way or 
another^ through story-telling and fhe more or 
less helter-skelter associations of things that 
have never been connected together in the world 
without Growth implies in a certain sense the 
straightening out of these mental tangles, and 
the establishment of definite, orderly series of 
ideas corresponding to the way in whidi the world 
is customarily presented. 

This manner of the mind's action accounts for 
much of the error in perceiving and believing of 
the adult, and especially of the child. It is a 
rather common saying that a person usually finds 
what he is looking for. What one expects to ex- 
perience will be likely to come his way, at least 
so far as he is himself concerned in his beliefs. 
A child who anticipates that another is going to 
slight him will be very apt to be slighted, in his 
own estimation at any rate. In passing grave- 
yards people sometimes see ghosts because they 
are expecting to see th^n; in the stories whidi 
have been^told them, ghosts and graveyards are 
usually connected together, and they are almost 
certain to arise together in the mind in later life. 
The following incidents reported by Binet in 
his "Psychology of Reasoning" illustrate the 
prindple. 

''One of my friends, now a university profes- 
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8or, kas related to me this story of his youth. 
One eveningi when he was walking alone in a 
country broken up by large woods, he perceived, 
in a clearing, a large fire lighted. Then inunedi- 
ately after, he saw an encampment of gypsies 
around this fire. There they were, with their 
bronzed faces lying on the ground and engaged 
in cooking. The night was dark, and the place 
very lonely. Our young man was afraid, he lost 
his head, he dashed furiously into the gypsies* 
camp. A moment after he was in the middle of 
a pond, convulsively clasping a tree-trunk with 
his arms, and feeling the chill of water which 
rose as far as his knees. Then he saW a 
will-o'-the-wisp flickering on the surface of the 
pond; it was this shining spot which had been 
the starting point of his sensory illusion. 

**I owe the following account to another of my 
friends. Dr. G. A. One day when he was as- 
cending the Rue Monsieur-le-Prince in Paris be 
thought he read on the glass door of a restaurant 
the two words verhascum thapsus. This is the 
scientifie name for one of the scrophulariaceae 
of our country, which is commonly called * bouil- 
lon blanc' My friend had passed the preceding 
days in preparing for an examination in natural 
history; his memory was still surcharged with 
all those Latin names which render the study of 
botany so tiresome. Surprised at the inscription 
which he had just perceived, he retraced his steps 
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in order to verify its accuracy, and then he saw 
that the tariff of the restaurant bore the simple 
word * bouillon/ This word had suggested 
^bouillon blano' to his mind, and this in turn ha4 
suggested verhasctim thapsus/* 

What Expectation Means. — Expectation 
really means, from one point of view, that in- 
ternal images attain a certain vividness which 
may go so far as to be taken for reality. Antici- 
pation is the initial stage of actual happening for 
the one who anticipates. It is suggestive to note 
in this connection that if one has learned to read 
a foreign language, for instance, before he has 
learned to understand it when spoken, he can 
hear it much more distinctly if he reads while 
listening to it If one hears a strange name 
through the telephone he may be unable to make 
it out; while if he is expecting the person to call 
him he can hear the name distinctly; and similar 
illustrations might be multiplied at any length. 

In considering this principle. Sully says in his 
**Illusions:'' — 

**When the degree of expectation is unusually 
great, it may suffice to produce something like the 
counterfeit of a real sensation. This happens 
when the present circumstances are powerfully 
suggestive of an immediate event. The effect is 
all the more powerful, moreover, in those cases 
where the object or event expected is interesting 
or exciting, since here the mental imaore srains in 
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vividness through the emotional . excitement 
attending it Thus, if I am watching a train off 
and know from all the signs that it is just about 
to start, I easily delude myself into the convic- 
tion that it has begun to start, when it is really 
still. An intense degree of expectation may, in 
such cases, produce something indistinguishable 
from an actual sensation. This effect is seen in 
such common experiences as that the sight of 
food makes the mouth of a hungry man water; 
that the appearance of a surgical instrument pro- 
duces a nascent sensation of pain; and that a 
threatening movement, giving a vivid anticipa- 
tion of tickling, begets a feeling which closely 
approximates to the result of actual tickling.'^ 

Ill 

Prejudice in Childhood. — The point of all this 
is that much of the child ^s, and to a less extent 
the youth's, misrepresentation of the objects and 
events of daily life is due to the tendency to take 
to be real what has been established in their 
mental attitudes through previous experiences 
of some sort. In the complex social affairs of life 
this tendency amounts to prejudice. Children 
especially see everything colored by their fears 
and their desires. What the child fears is apt to 
become so prominent in his mind that it domi- 
nates his mental processes. It is not held in 
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check properly by the data derived from the 
activity of his senses or by the outcome of 
rational thought and so, of course, it alienates 
him from his environment So what the child 
desires greatly is only too apt to prejudice his 
vision. The way he would like to have a thing 
happen he is only too ready to believe that by 
right it should so happen. What will minister 
to his interests very clearly appears to him to be 
the right thing, the truthful, the just thing. Even 
adults confuse the feeling which the attainment 
of truth yields with the feeling of personal 
advantage. This is particularly the case with 
the young. It is not as easy a task as it might 
appear for one to describe an event of personal 
import just as it occurred before his eyes, or to 
give an account of it as it was told him, and as 
he should have heard it. There is a game played 
in the home which illustrates the principle. One 
person in a company relates to his neighbor some 
event that happened during the day, and wiiich 
concerns them both more or less closely. The 
neighbor passes it on, and so it goes round the 
group. When it returns to the one who started 
it he is likely to find it greatly modified. Each 
person thinks he told it as he heard it; but in 
passing through his mind it was influenced by 
the special contents thereof. His particular 
attitude toward the situation depicted deter- 
mined in some measure how he heard it. 
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With cm Eye Single to the Truth. — Can chil- 
dren be trained so that they will not be swayed 
by their prejudices and preconceptionst Can 
they be led to see straight in situations in which 
their own interests are in conflict with tbe inter- 
ests of rivals f It is certain tbat the interests 
of an untrained individual will, as a rule, domi- 
nate over his sense of fair play and his love of 
truth. Let us assume that Nature implants in 
every normal person a desire to be just and 
square in his relations with his fellows ; still she 
does not implant this trait as deeply as she dices 
the passion to color everything so that it will 
favor one^s own fortunes. With an untrained 
individual, prejudices will usually win in a con- 
test with the love of truth and the sense of fair 
play, and this fact makes it imperative that the 
parent and the teacher should throughout child- 
hood and youth make use of every available 
means to strengthen the sense of justice and the 
love of truth. 

It has been remarked by many students of 
human nature and writers on the training of chil- 
dren that the study of nature will develop in the 
individual the power to control his prejudices 
when they run counter to truth and fair play. The 
argument is that one cannot study nature with a 
prejudiced mind; or if he does distort facts, he 
will be constantly reminded of it, because his 
conclusions will not be in harmony with the facts 
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to which they relate, and if he attempts to use 
his prejudiced conclusions he will come to dis- 
aster. Unquestionably the study of nature 
inclines one to see with an eye single to the truth. 
It helps him to control his preconceptions 
because ordinarily he can appreciate that they 
always lead him astray. 

Suppose a very young child wished to have 
iron float on water and he tried to make it float 
a hundred times and every time he failed. If he 
were a normal child he would certainly abandon 
his preconception that iron will or should float on 
water. Suppose again that he acquired the 
notion somehow that plants can grow without 
water and he tries to iriake them grow without it. 
But every plaat which receives no water dies. It 
will be impossible for the child, no matter how 
strong his preconception may be, to retain it. 

These homely instances illustrate the everj^- 
day experience of the individual who studies 
nature. As he progresses in his study and 
reaches the point where the phenomena of nature 
are classified into sciences and he penetrates 
deeply into the facts of each science, he has the 
lesson constantly impressed upon him that he 
must divest his mind of preconceived ideas, and 
he must simply use his intellect for the purpose 
of observing the characteristics of phenomena 
and he must base his conclusions upon what he 
has observed. He learns that in order to elimi- 
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nate prejudice and preconception he mnst adopt 
a method of study which will help him to see 
things as they are and not as he would like to 
have them be; and so every hour that he applies 
himself to the study of nature he gains in abil- 
ity to clear his mind of all pre-formed notions 
which will prevent him from seeing things 
straight and seeing them whole, 

IV 

Prejudice in Social Relations. — But.the reader 
should not hasten to the conclusion that one who 
can observe natural phenomena with an unprej- 
udiced eye and reach conclusions with an unprej- 
udiced mind can on this account repress all his 
prejudices in his relations with his fellows. . A 
scientist may be able to see with an eye single to 
the truth in liis laboratory, but he may not be 
able to see with an eye single to the truth when 
a situation arises in which his personal interests 
are in conflict with the interests of a colleague. 
Clear seeing in a laboratory does not insure clear 
seeing in personal situations. As the psy- 
chologist explains it, there cannot be complete 
transfer of power gained in a laboratory to 
human relationships in daily life. We will prob- 
ably be on the safe side if we suppose ihat 
unprejudiced seeing and thinking in a laboratory 
will be of some assistance to an individual in help- 
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ing him to see and think clearly in his social, 
political, ethical, and religious relations; but 
any one would be disappointed who would rely 
wholly upon training in the study of nature to 
control prejudice and develop a sense of justice 
and fair play in social relations. 

Taken as a whole, scientists are probal>ly less 
prejudiced than politicians or artists or bankers 
or lawyers or merchants and so on, which indi- 
cates that the development of respect for truth 
in the laboratory "carries over'' to some extent 
to human relationships. But it may be observed 
by any one who has an opportunity to study 
scientists in their daily life that unless they have 
had large experience in dealing with people and 
especially in a study of civic, political, and ethi- 
cal problems their judgment in regard to these 
latter matters cannot be depended upon. They 
will vote on a political question so as to favor 
their personal interests as they see the matter. 
In a college faculty they will vote in favor of 
their own departments as compared with the 
other departments. In contests with students 
they will vote to protect their prestige and their 
good name against the continuance of their 
students in the college. In contests regarding 
the priority of discovery of a scientific prindple 
the scientist who has not had training or expe- 
rience outside of sdence will twist facts and argu- 
ments so as to favor himself as against his rival. 
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These are simply typical instances illnfltrating 
the fact that seeing dear and straight in regard 
tp natural phenomena will not insure clear, 
unprejudiced sight in one's relations with his 
f ellowSy though it will be an aid thereto. 

This matter is particularly important as it 
applies to the study of mathematics. The litera- 
ture dealing with the value in edilcation of arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry and other branches of 
mathematics lays great stress upon the doctrine 
that the study of any mathematical subject tends 
to develop accuracy and precision in perceiving 
and thinking, and accuracy and precision in this 
field will ** carry over'' to the personal relation- 
ships of daily life. Is this true? Only partially 
so. Sometimes it seems as though the study of 
mathematics did not contribute at all to clear, 
straight perceiving and thinking in hnman 
relationships. Great mathematicians have been 
known to use their knowledge for dishonorable 
ends. Taken as a whole, those who have studied 
mathematics are not distinguished beyond the 
majority of people in their power to suppress 
prejudice and view their personal relations 
impersonally. It may be that the study of arith- 
metic will lay a foundation in the mind upon 
which respect for accuracy and truth in human 
relationships can be built, but it would be a seri- 
ous mistake for a parent or teacher to assume 
that arithmetical training will lead an individual 
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to see with an eye single to the truth in his 
adjustments to his associates, and in his axjtion 
respecting political, social and ethical questions. 



Training in Fair PloAf. — The child cannot be 
traiued adequately and effectively in clearing 
his mind of prejudice and preconceptions in deal- 
ing with his fellows except by having constant 
experience in doing this very thing. To illus- 
trate, a child comes in from the playground and 
tells the teacher that the boys have hurt him. 
The teacher asks him whether he had first done 
anything to the boys who had inflicted pain on 
him, and he says that he was not at fault in any 
way. He did not molest the boys or deprive 
them of their rights and privileges on the play- 
ground. The teacher then calls in the boys who 
have been charged with roughness and meanness 
and they tell a very different story. They all agree 
that the boy who made the complaint ** started 
the fuss.'^ He did not play the game fairly, 
but tried to take advantage whenever there 
was an opportunity to do so. In playing a game 
he would underhandedly strike or kick a boy or 
trip him up. The teacher then calls the com- 
plainant and has him listen to what the boys say 
about his conduct. She compels him to go over 
each detail of his complaint, and she gains the 
testimony of the boys regarding his misconduct 
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in each instance. As a rule, the teacher can tell 
whether or not the boy is really at fault When 
he is at fault she makes him stand up before 
those whom he has accused and before herself 
and possibly before the entire school and take 
the consequence of his meanness and his mis- 
representation of his part in the trouble. She 
penalizes him because he tried to lay the blame 
for his misfortune upon others when he himself 
was at fault. She asks the entire school to con- 
demn such action. She drives home the lesson 
that distortion of truth to shield one's self from 
the consequences of one's misdeeds is a mean trick, 
and in the end will receive the treatment which 
it deserves. 

Every hour of every day in school, or in a home 
where there are several children, there is an oppor- 
tunity to lead children to appreciate that they 
are inclined to distort everything so that it will 
favor themselves, but in the end it will not pay 
to see with a prejudiced eye and to reach con- 
clusions with a prejudiced mind. The child 
should not be shielded from the consequences of 
lack of fair play. A parent or a teacher who 
protects a child from the penalties he brings 
upon himself by his prejudice will be his worst 
enemy, because sooner or later he will be in hot 
water much of the lime on account of his inabil- 
ity to see with an eye single to the truth when 
his own interests are involved. 
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Training in the Home. — There is even better 
opportunity in the home than in the school to 
train children to see and think straight It can 
be depended upon that in all the child's contact 
with his brothers and sisters and his parents he 
will try to make everything come out the way 
he would like to have it. When mishaps occur 
and some one must bear penalties therefor, the 
child will try to excuse himself. He will never 
be at fault; always some one else will be respons- 
ible for damages to property or injury to the 
persons of the members of the family; always 
some one else will be the cause of his tardiness 
at meals or his forgetfulness to perform his 
duties or to keep his promises. The customary 
method of dealing with a child in all these situa- 
tions is either to punish him or to let him go 
free, possibly with a simple warning. It is rather 
the exception than the rule for parents to cause 
a child to think his way straight through situa- 
tions in which his personal interests are at stake, 
and lead him to see that when he has be«i forget- 
ful or thoughtless or selfish or mean, he is at 
fault and he must acknowledge it and take the 
consequences. It will not cure him of his dis- 
position to put blame on others merely to punish 
him for his misdeeds or to let him off without 
compelling him to face each situation in which 
he has misconducted himself, and hold him to the 
situation until he is willing to acknowledge that 
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he and not someone else is at fault. A ohild 
should not be permitted to escape this process of 
working his way through situations in which he 
has acted badly until he appreciates that the 
blame should be borne by himself and not shifted 
onto innocent persons. 

As the normal child will seek to escape penal- 
ties for his misdeeds and try to lay the responsi- 
bility therefor on the shoulders of some one else, 
so when rewards are to be distributed he will 
urge his claims and seek to gain credit for 
virtues he does not possess and good deeds he 
has not performed. It is as important in his train- 
ing in fair play and seeing straight that he should 
not receive rewards which belong to others as 
that he should not escape penalties which he 
should bear. It will not meet the requirements 
merely to deny him rewards. He must be made 
to think his way through situations in which 
rewards are involved and see that he is not 
entitled to them and it is despicable for him to 
try to secure them when they belong to others. 
Day after day he must be led through this pro- 
cedure, so that in time it will become a habit with 
him, and then he will not push himself forward 
into the first place when his merits entitle him 
only to a place in the rear. 

Finally, parents can be of assistance to a child 
in helping him to see and think straight by their 
conversation in the family circle and especially. 
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perhaps, at table. Suppose the child comes in 
from play and tells how mean the next-door 
neighbor is because he would not permit the chil- 
dren to run over his lawn. The father then may 
say to the child, — **But do we like to have people 
run on our lawn? What do we do to boys who 
run over our lawn and cut it up? Why is Mr. 
X . . • any meaner than we are when we will 
drive boys off our lawn? We would think 
that the boys were mean if they ran on our 
lawn and Mr. X • . . thinks you^re mean. Now 
who is the mean person, Mr. X . . . or you? 
Who would be mean if Johnnie X . . . ran over 
our lawn and we told him not to do so again?" 

There are not many days in a year during 
which A normal child would not have experiences 
which would enable the parents to give him a 
useful lesson in taking the point of view of others 
when he condemns them. The child normally 
takes only his own point of view, and he can be 
helped to take the point of view of those with 
whom he comes in conflict only by putting him- 
self in their place. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE EFFECT OF STORIES ON THE YOUNG^ 



Different Types of Stories. — Children's 
stories may be grouped into several classes, as 
fairy tales, folk tales, myths, legends and fables. 
But these are all closely related. According to 
the common understanding, a fairy tale is a story 
that ** deals with the activities of an order of 
invented superhuman beings,'^ examples of 
which are Tom Tit Tot, the Elf, Cinderella's 
Fairy-God-Mother, and Snow White's Seven 
Little Dwarfs. Fables and folk tales deal with 
animals and inanimate objects which are pre- 
sented as speaking and acting as human beings 
might do. Fables usually have a moral signifi- 
cance; the reader will recall familiar ones, such 
as **The Fox and the Grapes,'' **The Hare and the 
Tortoise," and **The Miller and His Donkey." 
Folk tales are, as the name implies, stories pecu- 



1. This chapter is based mainly on experiments made by 
Mrs. Agnes Nelson Lamb in telling stories, under the direc- 
tion of the author, to children from four to eighteen years 
of age in various places, but particularly in Washington, D. C. 
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liar to the people who have evolved them. Every 
nation has its folk-lore. There are Norse folk 
tales, Japanese, Old English, Indian, Negro folk 
tales, and so bn. Myths are deifications or per- 
sonfications of nataral phenomena of which the 
numerous Greek myths are perhaps the most 
familiar. Legends are stories based on histori- 
cal fact, but enlarged, abridged, or modified at 
pleasure. There are legends of Greece and 
Rome, Indian legends, Teutonic legends and the 
like. 

Then there are stories that treat of nature, — 
birds, trees, flowers, mountains, seas and other 
aspects of nature. There are also history stories 
that deal with biography, personal remin- 
iscences, adventure, battles and other events. 
Lastly, there are stories the distinctive diaraoter- 
istic of which is that they serve primarily the 
purpose of producing laughter and gratifying 
the sense of humor. In this group come the non- 
sense stories of **L€izy Jack,'^ **The Cat and the 
Parrot/' ^*The Golden Goose,'' **The Uncle 
Bemus Stories," and many others. 

Much depends on the manner in which a story 
is told. In the first place, the story-teller must 
not only know the story, but he must feel it and 
live it if he would succeed in making his hearers 
appreciate it. Children are very quick to detect 
insincerity. The message whidi a story should 
convey will be lost and consequently the story 
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will fail of its purpose if it is told in a faltering 
or insincere manner. 

Children are quite as sensitive as grown peo- 
ple to quality of voice, to distinct enunciation 
and to artistic expression. A little girl, eight 
years of age, criticised her teacher *s way of tell- 
ing stories. **She tells 'em like papa makes a 
speech and not at all like stories,'* she said. This 
teacher does not feel the stories herself, so she 
tells them in a perfunctory way. 

The age of a child determines to a large ext^it 
what sort of response he will make to a story. 
But children of all ages enjoy stories in whidi 
the events narrated run parallel with tlieir own 
experiences. 

The Story Interests of Different Ages. — Babes 
are interested in lullabies, rhymes and jinxes, 
beginning with **pat^a-cake baker man" and up 
to *^I have a little shadow." A certain young 
child loves to repeat one of his own expressions, 
— ^* Pencil wite a pony, papa, please." He seems 
to like the alliteration, — ^the words beginning 
with p. Stories of animals, especially those in 
which animal cries are imitated, appeal strongly 
to young children. Everett, who is three, is con- 
tented for hours in listening to stories of oows 
that moo, ponies that whinny, and pigs that gnmt 

The child of kindergarten age likes tales about 
his toys, his bed, his food, and his family, such 
stories as **The Cap That Mother Made" and 
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*^The Runaway Pancake." He endows all 
objects like these with thoughts and feelings like 
his own. Children of this age, unlike the infant,^ 
are not interested in mere animal noises, but 
must have a cat, dog, bird, or other familiar ani- 
mal or another child in the story to make a strong 
appeal. They are very fond of such tales as 
'^The Little Red Hen,'' ^^ Three Little Pigs" 
and ^^Little Red Riding Hood." They love to 
hear these stories told again aad again. ^* Billy 
Bob-Tail" by Jane Hoxie, was told about fifty 
times by request in one year to a class of kinder- 
garten children. Arthur, age four, would crawl 
up on the knees of his father and beg to be told 
for the hundredth time the story of ^^Noah and 
the Ark. " Children of this age take an absorbing 
interest in every story in which the incidents sug- 
gest experiences they have had. They will inter- 
rupt a story to inform the story-teller that, — 
^^My grandfather shot a bear" or ^* There are 
Indians near my father's ranch." 

Li early adolescence, folk tales and nature 
stories continue to be the favorites. Towards 
the end of the period, the interest in fanciful 
tales gradually gives way before interest in fact 
stories. Now comes the time for heroes, mythi- 
cal and legendary heroes at first, and later 
heroes of history and every-day life. Children 
begin now to ask for true stories. Robert, at 
eleven, would listen to no wonder tale. ^^Aw! 
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That ain't true,*' lie would scornfully say and 
attempt to disillusion the younger children who 
loved them and cared little whether they were 
true or not. 

During the teens girls and boys grow more 
and more interested in historical, romantic and 
heroic tales. Interest in the purely unselfish life 
of service for others, which begins to be mani- 
fested in early adolescence, plays a big part in 
the later period of youth. A group of high- 
school girls who have been telling stories under 
the direction of the writer invariably select 
service stories to tell. The love story also be- 
gins to play a part in the story tastes of youth. 

The story interests of boys and girls begin to 
differentiate at the dawn of adolescence. Boys 
now prefer stories of athletic powers, of daring 
adventure, of thrilling escapes. They like stories 
of pirates and robber bands. Adolescent boys 
demand vigorous action in their stories. One 
evening, stories were being told to a group of 
children. It was Christmas time and the stories 
were appropriate to the season. None of th(^ 
stories seemed to appeal to three boys in thr 
group about thirteen years of age. Finally th(^ 
children were asked if any of them wished to tell 
a story. Instantly one of the three said, '*I know 
a good one.'* He told three and each was full of 
adventure and danger. The stories that had been 
told were too tame for these boys 
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Girls, on the other hand, usually prefer stories 
relating to play and home and school life. There 
are girls, however, who enjoy typical boy-stories. 
One girl, eleven years of age, has as her favorite 
book, Stevenson's "Treasure Island.^* A group of 
high-school girls constantly ask that they be told 
Poe's stories, saying, "We^re just crazy about 
The Pit and the Pendulum.*^ As they grow 
older, girls especially, but boys to some extent, 
enjoy simple romantic love stories. 

As children differ temperamentally, so do they 
differ in their choice of stories. A highly imagina- 
tive child will be delighted with a wonder tale that 
a matter-of-fact child will think foolish. An inci- 
dent will illustrate this point. Two small boys, 
one a dark-haired, dreamy-eyed boy of eight, the 
other a little red-headed, freckled-faced lad of 
ten, were talking together. The former was say- 
ing, **Once, when I was out in the woods, it was 
a jungle. The trees and everything were thick 
and dark. The first thing I knew, I saw peeping 
out from some bushes eyes like a lion's. And I 
crept over where he couldn't see me. Then after 

awhile ^,*' but the red-headed lad broke in with, 

*^say, what's eatin' you? That's a lie." The 
story teller looked disappointed, and he said, — 
**Oant you just pretend it like a story ?'^ But 
little Bed-Head answered scornfully, **Aw, no! 
Cause there ain't no lions in these woods 'round 
here and there ain't no use pretendin' it either." 
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A dull, slow child cannot appreciate the subtle 
humor in stories that a keen child will enjoy. 
A somber child who is so situated that the cares 
of life are prematurely shared with adults exhibits 
older story tastes than the typical child of his 
age. The child who likes to be in-doors and 
whose objective interests are restricted does not 
gain the same enjoyment from out-door stories 
that the child does who loves the out-of-doors. 

Interest in Stories is Instinctive. — Children 
cannot help but give attention to stories though 
they may not always show that they are inter- 
ested. The lack of expression on the faces of 
children or of any kind of response does not 
always denote lack of attention or of interest. 
There is often real, deep interest, but a wish not 
to display it. One boy invariably feigned indif- 
ference to stories, but he was caught more than 
once telling them with expressions very much 
like those of the story teller. A young ^rl who 
had stoutly maintained that she didn't like 
Uncle Bemus stories and didn't want to hear 
them, once visited in a home where they were 
often read aloud. One day, however, she was 
heard reading by herself certain passages, 
catching the very lilt of her host's voice, as the 
story told how "Brer Babbit come padn^ down 
de road — ^lippity, dippity, clippity, lippity, des 
ez sassy ez a jay-bird." 

Besides awakening interest, stories provoke 
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lively curiosity. Children are inveterate quiz- 
masters. *^Do bears have beds?'* **What makes 
a rainbow f ** Why can't I see the salt in the 
ocean?'/ *^Do elves wear green caps with tas- 
sels like my stocking-cap?" **Why did the dip- 
per change to a silver one?'^ and so on ad libitum. 
These illustrate their questions in response to 
stories. Often children, running ahead, antici- 
pate the movement of a story and excitedly ask, 
^'Does he take his hand away?" ^^Will they let 
her stay this time?" and so on. 

The child's first interest in stories is largely 
in the pleasure of forming mental pictures of all 
the familiar objects and acts named. That they 
form mental pictures and retain them is evi- 
denced by the fact that thfey insist that stories 
told them shall be repeated without change in 
details. While telling stories recently to a group 
of children, the writer was asked to repeat the 
story of Water Nixie that had been told the day 
before. In describing the water creatures, the 
phrase was used, — *^They floated together over 
the waves.*' Grace, aged ten, interrupted and 
said — ^^*You should say it, — ^^They floated hand- 
in-hand upon the white-capped billows.' " At 
another time the story-teller was halted by a 
loud shout of *'No's" from a group of listeners 
when he inadvertelitly let Little Bed Biding Hood 
leave the house without kissing her mother good- 
bye. 
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By the time children are three or four years 
old, they begin to live in an imaginary world, 
peopled with toys, animals, and imaginary com- 
panions, such as Little Boy Blue or Bed Riding 
Hood. They begin at this time also to invent 
stories, and they often carry their story telling 
to great lengths. There is nothing incredible 
to them about a hole in a stone being the abode 
of fairies. No child ever saw a real, live fairy 
but he knows what one looks like; he sees her 
clearly in his imagination. 

Among boys and girls at an early age stories 
often develop sympathy for children of other 
countries where conditions are different from 
their own. May, at the age of ten, whose mother 
had told her stories of the children in China liv- 
ing on the water because of the density of the 
population, said one day, — ^**I wish the girls and 
boys in China could come to live on our farm so 
they'd be more comfortable/' The children of 
a fourth grade had been told the story of the 
*' Little Hero of Haarlem" many times. When they 
arrived in the fifth grade where they began to 
study world geography, the teacher was very 
much gratified to find that the pupils already 
knew much about Holland. In the same way, 
scientific facts are often taught through stories. 
Mothers are now teaching their children the laws 
of life and reproduction by means of stories. 
But of course the learning of scientific facts from 
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stories is unimportant when compared with the 
emotional response which stories awaken. Even 
the babe gurgles gleefully when one tells him 
about the cow that jumped over the moon. 

II 

How Different Stories Affect Children. — The 
story of Epaminados is an especial favorite. 
Recently a primary class was taught by the 
writer in a Sunday school. After a day's les- 
son had been told we often filled in the remain- 
ing time with stories. One Sunday, a boy, aged 
six, said, — "Please tell us a story but don't tell 
about Jesus. '* Epaminandos was told. The 
children were charmed with it. The next Sun- 
day the first word of greeting was, *^Tell us that 
story again.*' They responded with laughter as 
they had done the first time. The third Sunday 
there was again a unanimous demand for the 
same story. Fearing that they might grow tired 
of the story and it would be spoiled for them the 
story of *^How the Bear Lost His Tail" was told. 
The children were amused, but they were not 
satisfied nntil Epaminandos had been told. It 
was afterwards discovered that they had caught 
the moral of the story, for one day a boy was 
heard to say to another, — "You ain't got the 
sense you was born with." 

Beginning with the story of the "Oow that 
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Jumped over the Moon,*' the child goes through 
the rough-and-tumble, horse-play type of fun 
and, continuing with stories, he evidently enjoys 
a delicate hunaor. Robert, aged twelve, reads and 
laughs for hours over some of the Uncle Bemus 
stories. He also is passionately fond of Myra 
Kelly's humorous tales. 

Children respond to the pathos as well as the 
humor in stories. Many a little girPs eyes have 
been seen to fill with tears of sympathy when the 
*^ Little Hero of Haarlem'* was aching with pain, 
and then shine brightly when he won the victory 
over the big ocean. Tears are not harmful to 
most children, but to those who are excessively 
tender-hearted and imaginative, pathetic stories 
should not be told. The following testimony will 
illustrate this point. A story-teller writes: *'I 
had an unfortunate experience recently with a 
girl of eight. She was one of a group of chil- 
dren to whom I occasionally told stories. The 
first time we met, I told the story of 'Joan of 
Arc,' among others. They all seemed to like it. 
The next time I told the ^'Little Match Girl/' I 
didn't realize that I had made it unusually sad; 
but the following day the girl's mother came to^ 
me distressed because I had caused her daughter 
so much grief. I learned to my surprise and to 
my enlightenment also, that she had gone kome 
both times and cried herself to sleep over the 
stories and had even awakened in the night and 
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cried. Since then I have been very careful about 
telling sad stories to children.*' 

I have never seen boys cry over stories. 
Their little faces sometimes look sympathetic 
and almost sorrowful, but they seem to be able 
to keep the tears back. Eobert, who is twelve, 
is very fond of the ''Dog of Flanders'* while 
Grace, aged thirteen, thinks "it's too sad." Chil- 
dren, as a rule, do not like stories with an undue 
appeal to any emotion. Younger children will not 
accept tragedies; the older ones accept them 
with difficulty. They all like best the *'lived- 
happily-ever-after-" endings. 

Most boys ^re as sympathetic in response to 
stories of suffering as girls are. They rarely 
like stories depicting the suffering of animals. 
There come to mind two boys who apparently 
like stories of cruelty. One of them is a very 
lovable boy and may be just pretending. The 
other, George, aged eight, insisted one day that 
he be told a story about ''people getting their 
heads cut off or stabbed with a spear.'* He liked 
"David and Goliath" very well. One day Gteorge 
boasted in conversation of how he had killed his 
cat. When I asked how he had killed it, he said : 
"First I tried to hang her but the string broke. 
Then I tried to drown her but she got away, so 
I shot her with my sling 'til she couldn't walk 
so she had to die." Inquiry at his home re- 
vealed the fact that he had told me the truth with 
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substantial accuracy, and there could be no doubt 
that he took delight in cruel actions. 

A mother writes of her two girls: *^M., be- 
ing the most imaginative, is and always has been 
much affected by sad stories, especially if read 
to her with dramatic inflexions of voice. From 
two years upwards these have always moved her 
to tears. But P., who is really the most tender- 
hearted but has little imagination, never cries at 
sad stories. When four years old she explained 
to me that she did not mind sad stories because 
she knew they didn't really happen.'' 

Stories May Arouse Fear. — Fear is often 
aroused by stories, especially in the case of ner- 
vous . and highly imaginative children. Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey tells how she pinned securely 
together the leaves that held the story of the 
*' Babes in the Wood" so that she could not read 
again the gruesome tale. Says another writer, — 
^^The story of 'Blue Beard' used to frighten me 
and I was even afraid to unlock the door of the 
store-room at home when I was twelve years old, 
because of imagined horrors I might see.'' Many 
stories put sensitive children into a state of 
fear. Situations that seem not at all terroriz- 
ing to us may h^unt a timid child at night and 
even in the day-time. Too often stories are 
used to frighten children. The goblin, the giant, 
the witch are frequently employed for this pur- 
pose, especially by ignorant nurses who are super- 
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stitieus enough to believe the stories they tell. 

A kindergarten child used to cry out against 
the story of ^*St. George and the Dragon/' The 
other children enjoyed it but she could not bear 
to hear about the dragon with his breath of fire. 

^^One evening,'* says the correspondent, **I 
had told Jack, aged five, the story of the * Three 
Bears,' as I had often told it to little folks. 
Duriag the night he dreamed about the bears 
and screamed out in his sleep. His mother found 
him frightened and trembling because he couldn't 
get away from the bears who were going to eat 
hint I had never before had such a response 
to this story. It probably had been too dra- 
matic for him." 

Q. Stanley Hall in his **Study of Fears" gives 
several instances of terror aroused by stories. 
* * Bed Biding Hood ' ' made one girl fear everybody 
whose face she could not see. She ima^ned 
it was the wolf dressed up. Another child be- 
came terrified lest she should be lost; and she 
was afraid also of woods, from ** Babes in the 
Wood." Still another child could not hear pr 
play **Bed Biding Hood" unless she would be 
promised that the wolf would not make big eyes. 

Many children crave dramatic excitement 
There is danger, nevertheless, of making stories 
too intense for some children. We should be 
realistic by all means in our stories, but we 
should beware of being too vivid in dramatic 
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situations, lest some children should be too deeply- 
affected thereby. 

Stories Mmf Qtiell or Arouse Emotions. — Ap- 
propriate stories may quell feelings of anger. 
The story is told of a group of school children 
who were quarreling in the school yard during 
recess time. The trouble centered around two 
boys who had fallen out over a game of marbles. 
The entire school took sides and began to fight. 
The ringing of the school bell did not stop them. 
They carried the feud into the schoolroom with 
them. The teacher saw immediately that a feel- 
ing of anger possessed the children, so she set 
about to create a different feeling. Putting aside 
other work, she announced a story. Instantly 
the tension was loosened. By the time she had 
finished Grimm's story of **The Pot and the 
Kettle,*' the children's anger was dissipated, 
peace was restored, and they were smiling. 

Stories may arouse feelings of love and sym- 
pathy in children. Stories of a mother's love 
for her child, of the love of animals for each 
other, of a fairy-god-mother for her charge, of 
a prince for a princess, and so on arouse feel- 
ings of wholesome love in a child. Love-mak- 
ing of the wishy-washy kind has no effect on 
normal children before their thirteenth year. 
Children enjoy good fairies and good people of 
all kinds in stories. They are fond of little 
Pedro whose coin made the chimes ring and of 
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Tiny Tim. A little girl said one day when she 
was sitting out-of-doors listening to stories about 
the sky and the things in the sky: — ^'^I love the 
clouds. I^d like to cuddle them in my arms cause 
they're so soft and pretty. '* 

Children usually do not like ugly things in 
stories. The story-teller, through het own joy- 
ous response to beauty, has it in her power to 
awaken and direct children's appreciation of 
beauty. A girl of twelve spoke of Oscar Wilde's 
stories as ** beautiful" and so they are. Smaller 
children call them *^ lovely.?' Often the beauty 
of expression of stories catches their fancy. 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey tells of a girl six years 
old who had been told Henry Ward Beecher's 
story of ^*The Anxious Leaf" several times. One 
fall she was walking with her mother. She 
picked up a dead leaf from the ground, and 
holding it tenderly in her hand, she repeated 
softly: **Then the little leaf began to want to 
go, and it grew very beautiful thinking about 
it. And a little puff of wind came and tossed 
it like a spark of fire in the air, and it' fell 
gently down under the edge of the fence into 
a dr'eam and never waked up to tell what it 
dreamed about." 

Ill 

Children Emulate the Characters in Stories. — 
Although subtle analysis of character is be- 
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yond children, still they know the difference 
l3etween good and evil in concrete situations. 
They recognize good qualities in a hero and 
are influenced beneficially by them. In studies 
of children's ideals it has been found that young 
children copy their fathers, mothers or friends, 
while girls and boys in the teens take as their 
models historical and literary characters. About 
two per cent of the younger boys and five per 
cent of the girls take their ideal characters 
from stories. In ' ' The Selfish Giant, '''' The Com- 
ing of the King'* and many other stories of sim- 
ilar content children find examples of unselfish 
action, and they unconsciously imbibe unselfish- 
ness through emulation of the story characters. 
'^I would let the boys and girls play in my gar- 
den all the time,'' said Jimmie after he had 
heard the story of ''The ,Selfish Giant." ''Oh, 
you'll never be president if you tell lies," Jane 
told her brother. She had in mind George Wash- 
ington and the Cherry Tree. 

In a certain family there is a boy ten years 
old. His mother formerly had a hard time in- 
ducing him to bring home the correct change 
when she sent him to the store. It seems that 
he usually spent a few pennies for himself and 
told his mother that the articles he purchased 
cost more than they actually did. She detected 
her son's dishonesty and tried to correct it. At 
last she hit upon the story method and decided 
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to tell him stories about Linooln, interesting 
him to the point of admiration of the noble 
American. When the mother saw that the boy 
began to look on Lincoln as his hero, she told 
him how Lincoln had walked many, many miles 
to return a few pennies to a store. It came 
about as she had hoped, for her son, emulating 
hifi hero, soon brought home all the pennies he 
received in change. 

Miss Wiltse tells of a boy in her kindergarten 
whose deceit was quite abnormal, she thought. 
He would smile in her face with angelic sweet- 
ness while his heavy shoe would be crushing his 
neighbor's toes. He would put his arm around 
9. playmate with a look of great tenderness and 
drive a pin into the arm he pretended to caress. 
She exhausted all usual methods of correction 
and yet he seemed incorrigible. Finally she 
wrote a story which she called **The Fairy True 
ChiW in which she made an effort to reach 
' this untrue child. She told it to the class, and 
although no direct reference was made to the 
boy, before the telling was ended, his head was 
low and his cheeks were red. The next day, 
the boy asked for it again. **One glad day,'* 
Miss Wiltse says, *'he threw his arms about 
me saying that he wanted to keep his Fairy True 
Child always.'* And his conduct became better. 

A sixth-grade teacher solved in part her prob- 
lem of discipline by introducing Howard Pyle's 
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** Merry Adventures of Robin Hood** into her 
grade. She permitted the children whose deport- 
ment was good during the day to take the books 
and read them some time during the late after- 
noon while school was still in session. 

Children are sticklers for simple justice. They 
demand prompt reward of good deeds and pun- 
ishment of evil ones. For this reason they are 
particularly fond of the Norse stories because 
in them punishment and reward are meted out 
fairly and squarely. They love the story in 
which the crafty old fox is beaten by the good 
little hen. A boy of seven, hearing the story 
of the ** Three Little Pigs** said, **It served the 
wolf right to be boiled to pieces in that hot 
water.'* 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE HOME AND THE COMMUNITY 
I 

One Outcome of the World War.— The World 
War is serving to rejuvenate every vital interest 
in American life. It has revealed our more 
prominent virtues and also our chief shortcom- 
ings; and it should be possible for us in the fu- 
ture to conduct the affairs of daily life so as to 
avoid some of the errors we have committed in 
the past, and thus to live more completely physic- 
ally, socially, esthetically, morally and religiously. 
There are already hundreds of organizations 
representing a great variety of interests studying 
ways and means of taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities to enrich daily life which have not been 
fully utilized heretofore. 

The home should reap the benefit of the new 
enthusiasm more fully than any other institution. 
The leaders in all the progressive countries of the 
world are declaring that the chief Qoncem of the 
nations in the future must be to conserve and 
foster child life and promote child welfare. It 
is heard on every side now that the advancement 
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of the nation depends upon the physical, mental 
and moral development of its children. We used 
to hear that the young would grow up somehow 
anyway; but no one of any importance ever makes 
a statement like that publicly now. 

Politicians Are Interested Only 8v/perficiaJly in 
the 'Home.~ While politicans proclaim their de- 
votion to the care and culture of children, never- 
theless their attitude is more or less superficial 
and sentimental, and their service is largely lip 
service. They realize in a hazy, obscure way that 
the first concern of any nation should be to afford 
its children favorable opportunities to develop 
sound bodies, well-balanced minds and wholesome 
morals; but these men do not as a rule think in 
concrete details in respect to the provisions which 
should be made to safeguard and promote the 
development of childhood and youth. They have 
discovered that it will advance their political for- 
tunes if they praise the child and the mothfer and 
the home. They know they can produce applause 
in any audience if they will proclaim that the 
child and the mother and the home should always 
lie nearest our hearts and should engage our deep- 
est and most devoted thinking. But having said 
this much, the politicians and often the legislators 
speedily turn their attention to more powerful and 
spectacular interests. Anyone who will analyze 
the proceedings of our national congress or any 
state congress during the past five years will dis- 
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cover that while there has been a heap of senti- 
mental talk about childhood and motherhood and 
the home, still there has not been much construc- 
tive or remedial legislation that has actually im- 
proved the status of the child or the mother or 
the home. 

These political men talk for effect; they do 
not feel deeply enough about the child and the 
mother and the home to give any prolonged 
thought to their betterment. And why? Because 
the child and the mother and the home have not 
played a prominent role in determining any of 
the large affairs of the nation. The child has no 
voice in these affairs ; the mother has for the most 
part kept within the four walls of her home, and 
the men who **run things*' have not felt that there 
was any real power behind the child, the mother, 
or the home. When the mother has come out of 
her home to plead for regulations which are of 
vital importance for the proper development of 
her children, she has spoken in a timid, embar- 
rassed way. She has sat terrified in the confer- 
ence rooms of legislative comipittes. She has not 
known the ways of the political world, and she 
has not practiced self-assertion so that her per- 
sonality would be felt in legislative halls. The 
men in these halls who manage affairs respond 
only to organized power; and when the isolated 
mother speaks haltingly in conference rooms she 
exerts no real influence upon those who determine 
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the welfare of herself, her home and her diil- 
dren. 

Organization for Self-Protection. — The mem- 
bers of every important business, profession, or 
interest in American life are organized for self- 
protection and advancement with one exception, 
— the home. The barbers are organized and they 
go in force to the conference halls of legislatures 
and make the lawmakers feel the importance of 
matters affecting their welfare. The same is true 
of the brewers, the saloon-keepers, the tobacco 
sellers and manufacturers, the grocers, the teadi- 
ers, the ministers, the medical profession, the 
legal profession, the undertakers, the owners of 
the railroads and telegraphs and telephones, and 
so on through the whole list. But mothers have 
relied almost entirely upon the good will and g^i- 
erosity of the le^slators to protect the welfare 
of the home and the children. 

Fortunately ihey are not depending quite so 
fully now as they did formerly on the devotion 
and thoughtfnlness of legislators to safeguard 
their interests. Mothers are awaking to the fact 
that any institution or enterprise in American life 
is protected and promoted just in the measure 
that there is organized power behind it The 
Mothers* Congress and Parent-Teachers' Asso- 
ciations are making themselves felt in some 
places. Men who had only a passing interest in 
the home and in child welfare five yfears ago are 
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beginning to sit up and take notice, because they 
are realizing that the homes are commencing to 
pull together and to let it be known that they 
will insist upon their interests being seriously 
considered in the framing of rules for the regula- 
tion of daily life. 

The mothers in every community in this coun- 
try should be united so that all the homes may act 
together in securing legislation for the better- 
ment of child life. A mother cannot promote the 
welfare of her children best by confining her 
sphere of activity entirely to her own home. It is 
within reason to say that inost of the factors which 
profoundly affect child welfare to-day are of a pub- 
lie or community character. How frequently one 
must listen to mothers who complain bitterly be- 
cause they have sacrificed everything for their 
children within their home and still these children 
have gone to perdition. Why ? Because in Ameri- 
can life to-day at least half the life of the young 
is spent outside the home. The moral influences 
of the street and the school and the theater play 
upon them and the mother cannot prevent it, do 
what she may. Also, the health of her children 
will be determined largely by the health condi- 
tions of the community and there is no escape 
from this. 

The mother in the country is a little more iso- 
lated than the mother in the city, but she is not 
completely isolated.' Even if she were able to 
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protect her children to some extent from physical 
diseases running through the neighborhood she 
certainly could not long protect them from moral 
diseases; the immoral contagion of the country 
is often more serious than it is in the city, bad as 
the latter is. 

II 

Reforms Affectmg Children and the Home. — 
What are the chief reforms affecting children 
and the home which must be worked out by organ- 
ized, cooperative action in the years immediately 
ahead of us? The readers of these lines doubt- 
less know that an alarmingly large proportion of 
children die before they reach school age. The 
conditions which cause these early deaths are well 
understood. The majority of these children could 
be saved if a few essential regulations were uni- 
versally observed. The principal factor operat- 
ing against health in childhood, in the country as 
well as in the city, is unclean food, espedally milk 
and water. Unclean air is also a potent source of 
destructive infantile diseases. Dr. Jacques Bed- 
way has shown beyond question that dust is a 
carrier of pathogenic germs. A young child who 
must continually breathe a dust-laden atmos- 
phere does not stand a grood chance of reaching 
an age when he can acquire immunity to the com- 
mon germ diseases. If, in addition to dust, he 
must breathe an atmosphere laden with smoke, 
the chances will certainly be against him; some 
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children will win out in the contest while others 
will be overcome. The first concern of the mothers 
in any oommnnity should be to secure clean food 
and a dean atmosphere for their children, and 
they can secure these only by persistent organized 
effort. 

The war has shown that in the rearing of the 
young we have failed to a serious extent in secur- 
ing sound physical development. A large number 
of our men in the high tide of life were rejected for 
military service because they were physically in- 
capacitated. They had defective eyes or ears or 
teeth. They were afflicted with adenoidis or dis- 
eased tonsils. Their lungs were imperfectly 
developed or were breaking down, or they were 
suffering from defects or deficiencies in the diges- 
tive, eliminative, or nervous systems. Many of 
them had curvature of the spine or flat foot or 
some other defect which made it impossible for 
them to endure the stress of military life. 

Snaall, of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, says that there are 12,500,000 children in our 
public schools who have physical defects serious 
enough to require medical attention. What should 
this mean for the mother and the home ? It should 
mean the inauguration without delay of a pro- 
gram of education which will remedy the condi- 
tions that have produced these defects and de- 
ficiencies in the present generation. The work of 
reform must be for the most part of a public char- 
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acter. There must be expert medical examination 
of all children in both public and private schools. 
There must be public clinics and nurses to carry 
put the recommendations of medical inspectors. 
The task of correcting defects must not be left to 
individual homes because most of them cannot 
undertake such work. It has been shown over 
and over again in many places that medical in- 
spection accomplishes but little because there are 
no nurses to see that the recommendations are 
put into effect and no clinics to ciare for the chil- 
dren who need attention. 

ChUd-IAfe m the Country. — It is even more 
necessary to secure reforms in the physical care 
of children in the country than in the city. Child 
life has been regarded as rather cheap in the 
country. Rural communities in many states have 
not provided for medical inspection of children. 
The schools in which children must spend four or 
five hours a day are often not fit for pigs to live 
in. A survey of country school houses has shown 
that even yet in a large number of places they are 
filthy, and contagious diseases flourish therein. 
These buildings are usually heated by unja(*eted 
stoves. The benches are ill-suited to tte various 
heights of the children so that they acquire spinal 
curvature and chest difficulties. The results of 
these conditions were revealed in the fact that 
there was a larger proportion of rejections for 
army service of men from the country than from 
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the city, A child would stand a better chance of 
developing physical vigor in a city to-day, with all 
its disadvantages, than he wonld in a large pro- 
portion of country districts. Fortunately some 
states are awaking to the necessity of giving 
attention to the physical welfare of country chil- 
dren. We need federal control of this matter, 
with federal aid to support a nation-wide program 
of health education and physical betterment. 
Every child in America shotild be taught health 
habits in as thorough-going a way as he is taught 
arithmetic, or spelling, or reading. 

A Clean Moral Environment. — Along with a 
clean physical environment, mothers ought to be- 
gin a campai^ at once for a clean moral environ- 
ment for their children. The war has shown what 
can be done in America in the control of vicious 
moral influences. Surrounding every training 
camp in the country was an area free from vice in 
practice and in suggestion, and this should en- 
courage mothers in their effort to eliminate this 
oldest and most serious of all evils. The worst evil 
with which the home has to deal is vicious sugges- 
tion, either as exhibited concretely on the street 
or in segregated districts, or as presented on the 
stage, especially in the vaudeville and burlesque 
theaters and in the moving pictures. There is no 
need here to produce evidence to show that vicious 
suggestion from these sources is the cause of the 
moral undoing of a large proportion of our young 
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people; a number of civic and moral commis- 
sions have studied this matter in various sections 
of the country and all have reported to the same 
effect. And yet mothers have let these breeding 
pl€tces of corruption flourish unmolested in many 
places. The situation in the country is often no 
better than it is in the city. In rural regions the 
young often grow up under continual vicious sug- 
gestion. They hear it from the lips of their elders 
and they see it depicted in lewd art in public 
places. The influences that play upon the young, 
especially boys, in many country districts are de- 
grading from start to finish. Vicious talk and 
action are transmitted from one generation to 
another, and the homes in many of these comiliu- 
nities make no effort to clean up the situation. 

A community in which low, degrading, vicious 
talk and suggestion are prevalent can never get 
forward very far. Laxity in regard to matters 
of this kind always develops looseness in all 
aspects of conduct. A child brought up in a 
vicious atmosphere cannot acquire proper self- 
restraint in any regard. He early loses his ideals 
and gives himself over to physical indulgence. 
Nations in which the moral tone is low, where 
vice is flagrant, always occupy a low plane in the 
scale of civilization. One could predict with abso- 
lute confidence that in any part of a city or coun- 
try in which vicious suggestion and conduct are 
publicly displayed, the people will be degraded. 
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Even the physical condition of such peeple will 
be below par. They will not be interested in in- 
tellectual or esthetic activities. They will give 
themselves up to the gratification of their animal 
impulses; in brief, they will become degenerate. 
Now* is the time for the homes in every com- 
munity to strike in a strong, united, persistent 
way at the vicious influences that play about 
and upon the children. It may not be possible to 
banish lewdness from the stage and moving pic- 
tures completely; but amusements can be pro- 
vided for the young in which vicious suggestion 
will be eliminated. It is feasible — it has already 
been done in a number of places — to estaJblish a 
children's theater for the purpose of exhibiting 
the most wholesome, elevating and entertaining 
plays that have been produced in any time or 
place. The young crave romantic, adventurous, 
daring, clever, humorous displays on the stage 
and in motion pictures, and there is an unlimited 
amount of material of this character that could 
be prepared for a children's theater. The young 
do not wish to observe vicious scenes ; but if there 
is nothing else for them, they will take what they 
can get. If mothers stay within their own homes 
and trust to the good-will and fair-mindedness of 
those who make money out of theaters and moving 
pictures, their children will not be protected from 
corrupting influences; on the contrary, they will 
be subjected to constant unwholesome suggestion 
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which will operate against their continued intel- 
lectual and moral development, and even their 
physical welfare. 

Ill 

The RigMs of Children m the City. — In the new 
times ahead of ns mothers will have to impress 
npon those who manage towns and cities that the 
needs of the yonng as well as of the mature must 
be provided for. In a typical town of thirty thou^ 
sand, say, there are probably twelve thousand per- 
sons under seventeen years of age; and their in- 
terests and needs must be kept constantly in mind 
by those who are intrusted with the administration 
of public property, especially the highways and 
unoccupied lots. In one such city, tiie children 
asked permission early in the winter to coaat on 
two or three of the streets. The mayor and the 
alderman forbade the children to coast on any 
street, saying that the streets must be kept free 
for traffic and the children must not get in the 
way. At first, a few parents pleaded for the dril- 
dren, bnt the city officials paid no attention to 
their requests. Then all the parents of the city 
<5ame together in their school buildings and issued 
such a protest to the mayor and aldermen that the 
.latter hastily withdrew from the position they had 
originally taken. Now certain streets are set 
aside for coasting and they are guarded by the 
policemen who are paid by the city for this as 
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well as for other purposes. Furthermore, the 
mayor has ordered that the vacant lots in the city 
should he flooded regularly hy the fire department 
so that the children may have places for skating. 
What is the result? The children now use the 
streets very little for coasting and loitering; they 
spend their free time skating and enjoying them- 
selves immensely. The skating rinks are main- 
tained at slight expense. Everyone in the city 
apparently is pleased at the solution of this prob- 
lem; but it never would have been solved unless 
the parents had acted as a unit in the interests 
of the children. 

This is typical of a large number of problems 
that are arising in towns and cities constantly, 
and in solving them the guiding principle must 
be that the young have rights which must be re- 
spected as fully as the rights of adults. This is 
the new view which is beginning to be taken in 
America, and mothers can cooperate in the 
effort to have it taken universally. The gymna- 
siums, swimming pools and reading rooms in pub- 
lic schools should be open every night until bed- 
time so that children who have leisure may be 
there instead of having to run the streets for 
amusement. This will involve a little special ex- 
pense, but mothers should lead those who rule in 
towns and cities to see that the welfare of the 
children require facilities involving some special 
expense. It will be more profitable to spend 
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money for their wholesome occupation and enter- 
tainment when they are yonng than to have to 
provide workhonses, jails, reform schools and 
hospitals for them when they are older. 

IV 

The Improvement of Home Training. — The im- 
pression should not be left that there is no need 
for improvement in the treatment of children with- 
in the home. There is vast need for such improve- 
ment, and in the reconstructive years ahead of us, 
the mother will become more of an expert than she 
has been in the past in the care and training of her 
children. The time has come when we can and 
should insist that a girl should not be graduated 
from an elementary school until she has completed 
a course dealing with the nature and needs of child- 
hood and youth. The principal defect in the 
school training of girls is that they frequently 
study little that is related to tl^e chief problems 
they will encounter in their homes. How often 
one hears a young mother say : * * Here I have my 
babies to bring up, but I feel utterly helpless. I 
don't know a thing about how to cure their aches 
and pains or how to train their minds. ' ' A lawyer 
cannot practice law, a doctor cannot practice medi- 
cine, a teacher cannot teach, a barber cannot cut 
hair, a dentist cannot pull teeth, unless each has 
had spedal training for his special work. Why 
is it that a girl is permitted to bring up children 
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without having had the slightest training for this 
most difficult and complicated of all professions. 
Mothers who appreciate the disadvantages under 
which they have gained what they know about 
training children should see to it that the mothers 
of the next generation are not permitted to enter 
upon their great tasks so heavily handicapped. 

Certificates for Borne Makers. — For self -pro- 
tection society requires every person who pro- 
poses to enter a profession requiring special 
knowledge or skill to present evidence that he has 
by appropriate study and training mastered the 
business in which he wishes to engage so that those 
who may be in need of his service may confidently 
put their affairs in his hands. No one could set 
up as a doctor now who had not completed an ap- 
proved course of study and had earned a certifi- 
cate entitling him to the confidence of those who 
require medical care. If he should attempt to 
practice mediciuQ without having gained this cer- 
tificate of competency he would be subject to se- 
vere punishment. The same general requirements 
are exacted of all those who practice law or engi- 
neering or barbering, or who preach the Gospel, 
or who teach the young and so on. Theoretically, 
the only persons who are not required to secure 
certificates of competency are unskilled workers, 
— those who perform labor which does not require 
special knowledge or skill. We do not demand 
that a man who wants to chop wood, or dig ditches, 
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or drive a dray wagon, or shovel coaJ should Beeore 
a certificate of competency because we think that 
no training is required for work of this kind. 

It is a fact of extraordinary significance that 
we require that a teacher of children in a sdiool 
should have special training and should earn a 
certificate of capability before he will be allowed to 
enter a class-room, while the father and mother 
of the children whom the teacher teaches are not 
required to have any special training for the duties 
of parenthood. They may practice the parental 
profession without any certificate. A girl who 
teaches domestic science to children in a sdiool 
must have a certificate showing that she knows 
what she is about, but the mother who is supposed 
to put into practice what the teacher teadies is 
not required to have a certificate. We believe that 
a teacher must be prevented from instilling wrong 
notions into a pupiPs mind ; but we apparently do 
not think that a mother should be prevented from 
putting wrong ideas into a child's head or bad 
food into his body. Again, one who instructs pu- 
pils regarding the art of decorating a house and 
making it dean and wholesome must have a certi- 
ficate, but the mother who is trying to do the thing 
in the home which the teacher is teaching in the 
school may not have had any special study relat- 
ing to the business. Once more, we would not 
allow a physician to advise a mother regarding 
the physical care of her children unless he ooold 
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show that he was entitled because of appropriate 
study and experience to give advice, but we allow 
the mother to care for the child *s body and mind 
without having studied anything about child na- 
ture, or hygiene, or disease, or education. 

It is a peculiar reflection upon our attitude 
toward the child and the home that the one who is 
mainly responsible for a child's health and morals 
and the development of his mind is not required 
to have mastered any knowledge essential to the 
successful practice of all this complicated busi- 
ness, while the one who deals with it in a theore- 
tical way and does not have any such close contact 
with the child and the home as the mother does 
is nevertheless required to have special knowledge 
and training before he is permitted to offer any 
instruction regarding these matters. 



Why Training Children Is Regarded as Un- 
skilled work. — One reason why home-making is 
still regarded as imskilled work is because the 
care and training of children and the manage- 
ment of a home have been conducted according 
to the .rule of thumb rather than in the light of 
scientific knowledge. In the medical profession all 
that has been found out regarding the human body 
and the diseases that afflict it has been system- 
atized, and anyone who desires to practice medi- 
cine must acquire some or all of this knowledge 
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and he nmst see how it is applied in clinics and 
hospitals before he is intrusted w|th the responsi- 
bility of caring for one who is sick or advising 
anyone how to keep well. So with the lawyer ; he 
must gain a large body of organized knowledge 
regarding the laws which govern human relation- 
ships and he must see how they are actually ap- 
plied in courts of justice before he is permitted 
to advise a client regarding his legal rights or 
defend him when his interests are jeopardized. 
Even a barber or plumber must master all essen- 
tial knowledge relating to his trade before he is 
permitted to practice it. 

But in respect to home making we have taken 
the view that there is no valuable knowledge re- 
lating to child nature and the care of the child's 
body and the nurture of his mind which a parent 
should be required to master as a prerequisite to 
assuming responsibility for the care and culture 
of children. We have acted on the belief also that 
there is no systematized knowledge relating to 
the making of a house wholesome, attractive and 
comfortable, and so ,we allow homemakers to set 
up in business without learning any more about 
their trade than the coal shoveller learns about 
liis trade. We place homemaking and ditch dig- 
ging on the same plane so far as requirements in 
knowledge and skill are concerned. Both are re- 
garded as unskilled work and any novice or tyro 
may practice them. 
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How much longer will we permit persons who 
know nothing about child life to care for diildren 
and train them? It is generally recognized that a 
child's health, intelligence and morals are largely 
determined during the first five years of his life. 
If during these crucial years he is cared for by 
persons who are ignorant of the needs of his body, 
his mind and his character, the chances are that 
he will be afflicted in maturity with physical and 
intellectual and moral defects and defidencies 
which could have been avoided if in the early years 
he had been in the hands of persons who knew 
their business. Thinfc of it! A doctor who caree 
for the eye, say, must devote himself for years to 
a study not only of the eye but of the body as a 
whole, and he will not be allowed to practice until 
he has mastered his special field. But a parent is 
given complete freedom to blunder along in deal- 
ing with the child's digestive system and respira- 
tory system and nervous system and all his other 
systems without ever "having heard even of any of 
the systems. The parent is permitted also to ex- 
periment with the delicate mental apparatus of a 
child without knowing the first thing about the 
laws of the human mind and the way in which 
the intelligence and the ethical and moral nature 
develop sotmdly. 

The time ought to be near at hand when we will 
establish regulations which will compel all who 
have the care and culture of children to make some 
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study of ohild nature and education. If we can- 
not prevent people from rushing into parenthood 
we can require them at any rate to make some 
preparation to meet their responsibilities. We 
are ready now to require that every girl in the 
grammar and high school should complete prac- 
tical courses in homemaking; and we are begin- 
ning to appreciate that it is as important for the 
boy as it is for the girl to become familiar with 
the fundamental principles relating to the prob- 
lems of making a home a safe and kindly place 
for adults to live in and for children to grow up in* 
When we shall have succeeded in securing a 
clean physical and moral environment for our 
children we shall have made tremendous advances 
in promoting child-welfare; but unless the life in 
the home can also be made clean and healthful and 
intellectual and morally stimulating, we shall go 
only half way in rearing strong, well-poised, dean- 
minded, capable and wholesome men and women. 
A mother may be able to secure clean, pure food ; 
but unless she can prepare it so that it is suitable 
for the children whom it is to nourish, and unless 
she can develop healthful eating habits in her 
household, she might almost as well have had un- 
clean and impure food for them. And so with 
every advantage derived from community cooper- 
ation, it cannot be utilized at full value unless 
there is intelligence and eflSciency in the care and 
training of children in the home. Farmers do not 
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care for their pigs or cattle now on the basis of 
mere instinct, though they once did so. If it re- 
quires special study and training for a farmer to 
rear a calf in the right way, how much more should 
it require special study and training to rear a 
child in the right way! 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE COUNTRY HOME AND THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOL 

I 

The Bookless Home in the Country. — Many 
parents who live in rural districts have at different 
times written the author of this volume asking his 
advice regarding ways and means of keeping their 
children occupied and entertained. Inquiry has 
revealed the fact that in most of these homes there 
is almost nothing which children can enjoy or can 
use. Consequently, they become restless, irritable 
and mischievous. Then the parents scold them or 
whip them and things go from bad to worse until 
life seems imbearable. 

Many parents whose homes are in the country 
remote from towns and cities have been asked 
whether they have a supply of story books which 
are of interest to young persons. They say 
they cannot afford to buy books and they do not 
know how else to secure them. There are some 
states in which such parents could easily secure 
almost any helpful book for the entertainment and 
instruction of the young. In the state of Wis- 
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consin, for instance, there is a traveling library. 
It is supported by the state. Books are sent with- 
out expense to readers anywhere in the state. 
Usually the teacher in the public school in any 
community, whether in the country or in a Tillage, 
acts as librarian. The people in the community 
tell her their needs. She writes the librarian of 
the traveling library in the state oapitol and soon 
the books desired are received at the school. The 
persons who requested the books call for them or 
they are sent home by the pupils. When they are 
read they are returned to the school and the libra- 
rian forwards them to th6 traveling library office 
in the capital city. The value of this plan cannot 
be over-estimated. The books circulated are not 
only educational but they afford entertainment of 
a high order 

II 

Is the Country a Good Place for diildrenf — 
We have fallen into the habit of saying that every 
child should be brought up in the country. But 
recent investigations have given rise to doubts as 
to whether the country child has advantage^ over 
the city child in respect either to physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral development. Professor Pyle 
has just published the results of an examination 
of city and country children in Missouri. Con- 
trary to his expectations, the city children scored 
higher on all counts than the country children. In 
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accouBting for the results of the investigation, 
Professor Pyle suggests that the city children may 
have come from better stock than the country 
children, though there is no way to determine this 
with any high degree of certainty. Probably the 
chief factors which have given the city diild an 
advantage over the country child are better phys- 
ical conditions and superior teaching. The sdiool 
buildings in the city are, speaking generally, much 
more healthful than are country school buildings. 
More pains are taken in the city than in the coun- 
try to protect children from physical wear and 
tear. In the typical city school the seats are better 
adapted to the needs of growing children than is 
the case in the country school. The heating and 
lighting systems are more hygienic By means of 
medical examination in dty schools, physical de- 
fects and deficienmes of children are frequently 
remedied, but country children often go through 
childhood and youth with all their physical handi- 
caps. 

Then the teaching in the typical city s(^o(d is 
more successful in awakening and nourishing the 
intellectual activities of children than is the case 
in the typical country school. Not only do city 
children amass more knowledge than country 
children of the same age, but they become more 
alert and progressive intellectually. The teaoher 
in the typical country school relies more on mere 
memory than does the city teacher. 
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There is a wide-spread popular notion that the 
country does not present so many temptations to 
evil conduct as does the city, but this tradition 
is beginning to suffer under investigation. It is 
being shown that a considerable part of the vicious 
elements of the city is recruited from the country. 
It is probable that as much vicious suggestion 
plays upon the typical child in the country as upon 
the typical child in the city. People are often on 
the alert to prevent unwholesome talk and sug- 
gestion in the city, but in some places in the coun- 
try no one seems to care a great deal whether or 
not a child is bombarded with lewd suggestion. 

Misconduct in the Rural School. — The last point 
should be dwelt upon at some length. There lies 
before the writer a letter from a mother who has 
two sons in a rural school. She cites actual cases 
of misconduct between boys and girls. She tells 
of vulgar, obscene language which her boys hear 
and are beginning to use as a result of their asso- 
ciations in the school. She has talked to the 
teacher about these matters, and the teacher has 
replied: **It is the same everywhere. It is no 
worse in our school than in other schools. Boys 
and girls have to go through a period like this, 
and there is no use making too much fuss about 
if The mother asks: *'Is the teacher right 
when she says that vicious conduct and talk are 
found in all rural schools? If so, is there no 
way to improve them?" 
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One is always skeptical about immorality in a 
school being as serious as rumor makes it out 
to be. The imagination of the typical person is 
ahnost morbid on this subject. If he hears a 
tale of apparent misconduct he passes it on as 
an absolute certainty. If he is told of one case 
only he may give the impression that evil is com- 
mon among all pupils. Numerous examples of 
this trait of human nature have come to the no- 
tice of the writer. The newspapers frequently 
tell of the corruption existing in this or that 
school, but when careful investigations are made 
it is usually found that the evil is enormously 
exaggerated or does not exist at all. It is the 
same with the country as it is with the city 
schools. 

But the mother who has written the letter re- 
ferred to above has evidently taken pains to find 
out the actual situation in her school. She re- 
lies to some extent upon her children's reports, 
but she has observed enough with her own eyes 
and ears so that she knows the influences are 
not wholesome . The teacher says that similar 
conditions exist in all rural schools and there is 
no need to **make a fuss about it.^' 

Vicious TcflJc. — It is the testimony of those 
who have made a critical study of the typical 
rural school that vicious talk is common. Often 
pupils hardly realize that their talk is debased. 
They hear the talk about their own homes. They 
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do not hear much else axoiind the bams and in 
the fields. This is not true of every community, 
but it unfortunately is true in many communi- 
ties in all sections of the country. One frequently 
finds that it is quite the fashion for men in rural 
sections to engage in obscene talk whenever they 
are together. It would be impossible ft>r a boy 
in some rural communities to escape learning vile 
talk and stories from his elders. Then when he 
goes to school he disseminates corrupt talk 
among the innocent, if there are any such. 

One can hear men who as boys heard vulgar 
speech and indecent stories say they wish they 
could live their lives over again and avoid these 
experiences. Nine out of ten men will express 
sincere regret that in their earlier years they 
had to listen to obscenity, which is usually 
offensive in maturity, but which tends to per- 
sist in memory against all efforts to eradicate 
it Anyone would be warranted in going to any 
extreme in the attempt to protect young people 
from such experiences. 

Vicious talk and stories lower the whole moral 
tone of any community. They not only tend to 
coarsen and animalize the thoughts and feelings 
of people, but they incite some persons to vicious 
conduct. Every lewd story which is heard is an 
incentive to lewd action. It is not to be mar- 
veled at that boys and girls who have heard such 
talk should engage in conduct which it suggests. 
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The wonder is that they do not do so more freely 
and generally than they do. Every person of 
any sense, whether he be a psychologist or not, 
knows that conduct is due mainly to suggestion, 
and the most subtle and dynamic suggestion 
comes through concrete stories depicting sensual 
relations in human life. Further, obscene stories 
and talk tend to break down the natural mod- 
esty which is a protection against immoral ac- 
tion. Once this safeguard is destroyed the in- 
dividual becomes the victim of his animal im- 
pulses. This is the reason why every up-build- 
ing agency in human society seeks to protect the 
natural modesty of people which prevents them 
from indulging in depraved talk or listening to 
lewd stories. 

The Vile Picture. — But still more corrupting 
than vicious talk and stories is the vile picture. 
You who are reading these lines, have you re- 
cently visited any rural school in your commu- 
nity? Have you observed the furniture and walls 
of the buildings and the out-buildings carefully? 
If so, you have probably observed the obscene 
pictures which have been carved by preceding 
classes of vicious-minded pupils. This lewd art 
has continued to exert its evil suggestion upon 
succeeding generations of pupils. One would 
think that the people in any community would 
have enterprise enough to paint over the build- 
ings, at least white-wash them, or do something to 
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eliminate the evil suggestion. But there it remains 
in many places year after year, and decade after 
decade; and then a parent who sends her boys 
to this school may be distressed because their 
speech and their conduct soon become corrupted. 

What Ccm Be Done Ahowt /<?— The mother 
who has written for advice asks, **Can anything 
be done about it?" Yes, much can be done about 
it. In the first place evil suggestion can be elim- 
inated from school buildings and furniture and 
all the environments. Even the fences must be 
inspected; often they Hear the marks of the vile 
artist or poet of past years. This is the first 
step to be taken. A parent who will not try to 
remedy this condition need expect nothing else 
than the coarsening of her children if they be 
put in a public school of the kind described. 

Then in the next place a teacher ought to be 
secured who is resourceful enough to keep chil- 
dren occupied in wholesome ways while they are 
in the s6hool building or on the school grounds. 
It is probable that the teacher in the school de- 
scribed by the parent whose letter was quoted 
is either an immature and inexperienced girl, or 
a totally inefl&cient one. She is probably paid a 
salary which could not attract a person of much 
force or ingenuity. A parent who sends her 
children to a rural school taught by a teacher 
who does not receive more than sixty dollars a 
month ought not to complain if they learn, — 
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There should be a dental clinic in every public school buildingr 

of considerable size. There should be at least one 

such clinic connected with the public 

schools in every town. 




It is a fine thing- for the children of a community to do thingrs 
like this together. It is as good for the com- 
munity as for the children. 
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not only geography, arithmetie and spelling, — 
but deprayed talk and action also. 

The Indifference of Some Cotmtry Parents. — A 
farmer who is fairly well-to-do, and who will next 
year have a boy who will attend the rural school 
in his district, was asked whether he had in- 
spected the furniture in the school and the pen 
sketches on the outside walls of the school build- 
ing and the out-buildings. He had to confess that 
he had not been in the building or on the grounds 
for some time, and while he had noticed **a few 
things'* when he last was at the school, he did 
not think they were **very bad.'* And that was 
all he knew about the matter, or cared about it. 
He was asked further whether he desired to se- 
cure a first-class teacher in the school and he 
replied, ** There aren't as many children in the 
school as there used to be, and we can't be asked 
to pay big wages to any teacher." He, with 
other patrons of that school, will do all they can 
to keep the ** wages" down to the lowest limit. 
Then his wife and the mother of his boy will 
presently be complaining about the vicious talk 
the boy is learning, and when he gets along far 
enough she may be distressed at his immoral 
conduct. 

How can people who are indifferent and sloth- 
ful in regard to these matters be aroused? Noth- 
ing can be accomplished by going around and 
talking to them individually. They must be 
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brought together in the school. Someone who 
knows how to do it must aronse them. He must 
have actual cases of vile language and vicious 
conduct which he can lay before them. Someone 
with grit will have to tackle the job. He must 
carry it through to the end so as to get under 
their skins. He must have them make a survey 
of the school furniture, buildings and environ- 
ments, and let them see the sights which their 
children look ujion constantly. 

A Girl Teacher Needs Help to Solve a Prob- 
lem Like This. — It is diflScult or impossible for 
a young girl teacher to perform a task of this 
kind. But if she happens to be in such a school, 
what can she dof She can call on the state 
rural school inspector for help. He can arouse 
the people unless they are beyond redemption. 
The teacher needs to have her appeals rein- 
forced. She should invite someone from afar, 
who will carry prestige with him. The tradi- 
tions in a community cannot be changed by those 
who are in it, even by the teacher after the pa- 
trons get acquainted with her. The man from 
without can tell the people what other communi- 
ties are doing and how they have solved their 
problems. He can mak« them ashamed of their 
lethargy and their indecency. 

The author of the letter referred to expects that 
there is some ready-made device by which she 
can cure the evils of which she complains. A 
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matter of this kind is so subtle and so ijanch an 
expression of the life of a commnnity that it can- 
not be remedied without a thorough renovating 
of the customs and ideals of the community and 
of the school. Parents think that if teachers 
would talk to the pupils or punish them they 
could get rid of obscene talk and misconduct. 
This is foolish. The disease is deep-seated, and 
it never can be cured unless the underlying 
causes are got at and eliminated. It is no task 
for a weakling, this cleansing of a polluted rural 
school. 

It Is a Community as Well as a School Prob- 
lem. — The evil cannot be remedied entirely with- 
in the school itself, though it can be lessened 
when the furniture and environments are made 
attractive, and when a resourceful teacher can 
keep pupils occupied in proper ways and can or- 
ganize them on the playground so that they are 
always engaged in competitive games and plays. 
But the school cannot keep the thought and ac- 
tion of pupils wholesome if the moment they 
leave the school grounds they are bombarded by 
vicious sights and sounds. This means that the 
community must be cleansed as well as the school. 
There must be something like a parent-teacher 
association instituted and the conditions must be 
driven into the consciousness of the people. It 
can be done, for it has been done, and is being 
done. Every rural school inspector and every 
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rural department in a normal school or county 
training school has records of cases where sdiools 
and communities have been reconstructed on the 
moral side. 

In many rural schools progress is being made 
in developing social center activities. The school 
building is open at night, and adults as well as 
young people are in attendancje. There may be 
moving pictures, or a lecture, or a musical pro- 
gram, or games, or simply visiting. When the 
people of a district come together in this way, the 
social tone of the school will be improved. Whole- 
someness will come in time to take the place of 
vulgarity. Everyone in the community will have 
something to think and talk about besides coarse 
topics or deviltry, and the pupils in a school. will 
be favorably influenced by the improvement in 
the general social relations in the district. 

Ill 

The Consolidated Rural School. — The prob- 
lems of country life would be less burdensome 
if there were better equipped rural schools, which 
requires that there should be consolidated schools. 
But many persons believe that the old-style coun- 
try school is the best that can be provided for 
country children. They are afraid that the teach- 
ing in the consolidated school' would not be as 
good as it is in the one-room school, that £he 
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pupils would form bad associations, and that they 
wonW be attracted away from their homes. 

Wherever the plan of consolidating a nmnber 
of one-room schools into a single graded pchool 
has been tried the people would not return to the 
old-type of school. The little red schoolhouse 
might have met the requirements of rural edtica- 
tion fifty years ago, but it cannot possibly meet 
them to-day. The boy or girl in the country who 
must attend one of these old-style schools is some- 
what handicapped when compared with the boy 
or girl who can go to a consolidated school, or 
who can attend a graded school in a town or city. 
For one thing, the old-style country school can- 
not, in most cases, secure competent teachers.i 
Salaries cannot be paid which will attract men 
and women of ability. Desirable teachers will 
not teach in such schools as a rule because of the 
social disadvantage, the lack of equipment, the 
unhygienic conditions within and without the 
building, and the ungraded character of the school 
work. 

The consolidated school is based on the prin- 
ciple of grouping pupils according to their prog- 
ress in their studies. Now, it offers helpful 
stimulus ifi a pupil in the Fourth Reader, say, 
to be associated with fifteen or twenty other 
pupils who are doing similar work. And then a 
comparatively long period can be devoted to each 
recitation, whereas in the typical ungraded school 
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not more than ten minutes at the most can be al- 
lowed for any one class. Further, the teacher 
can do better teaching in a class of fifteen or 
twenty pupils than in one containing only two 
or three pupils. 

. The One-Room Rural School is VsaaUy Poorly 
Equipped. — The one-room school cannot provide 
proper equipment, as a rule, for up-to-date teach- 
ing. The writer of these lines has visited many of 
these schools, and has found them with hardly 
an exception unequipped in apparatus, books and 
illustrative materials for modem teaching. The 
people say they cannot afford to equip these iso- 
lated schools with all the aids required for effec- 
tive teaching. Then the consolidated school can 
provide proper heating and ventilating facilities 
and suitable seats for children of different physi- 
cal measurements. But the one-room isolated 
school does not and can not as a rule provide any 
of these facilities in a satisfactory way. 

As for the social and moral life of pupils, con- 
ditions are usually more favorable in the con- 
solidated than in the isolated school. There are 
more wholesome activities going on in the former 
than in the latter. Vicious suggestion is likely 
to be prevalent in the latter type of school, while 
this would not be tolerated to such an extent in 
the larger school. XTnwholesomeness flourishes 
where there is not an abundance of vigorous 
activity which commands the interest and atten- 
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tion of pupils. This is one trouble with the typi- 
cal one-room school in the country. 

The social life of a rural community will gen- 
erally be improved by merging the one-room 
schools into a graded school. The pupils of one 
district will be brought into contact with those 
of another, and they will thus form wider asso- 
ciations. When they go to their several homes at 
night, they will have a variety of interesting ex- 
periences to relate, which is not apt to be the case 
in the isolated school. A consolidated school 
tends to break down the social barriers of a 
restricted neighborhood and enables the pupils to 
become interested in larger groups. 

One sometimes hears it said that children are 
liable to hear vulgar talk and see lewd actions 
in the conveyances that carry pupils to and from 
the consolidated school. This problem has been 
solved satisfactorily in some states. The driver 
of the wagon is selected by the school authorities 
for his own clean character, and he is then given 
complete charge of the conduct of pupils while 
they are in his care. From the moment they leave 
their own homes until they come back at night, 
they are under chaperonage, as it were. But this 
is impossible on their way to and from the iso- 
lated school. 

A Sample District School Building. — The 
writer of these lines recently inspected a one- 
room rural school in a very prosperous section 
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of a mid-western state. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the ujihygienic character of the school. 
Everything abont it violated the elementary prin- 
ciples of hygiene. The building was located in a 
low spot, which had been set aside for the school 
building because the land was not good for rais- 
ing crops. The floor of the school building was 
so much out of repair that in winter cold blasts 
would blow up through big-sized holes.' There 
were numerous cracks in the walls which let 
in cold air. There was an unprotected stove 
in the middle of the room. The children who sat 
near it were about 90 degrees on one side and 
50 degrees on the other. One wondered why they 
did not split open. The ceiling and walls had 
been white-washed in ancient days, but no one 
would have suspected it, for the dirt of ages had 
accumulated on them. There was a foul-looKng 
water pail and a still fouler-looking dipper from 
which all the children drank. The seats were ill- 
adapted to the children who sat in them. A child 
could not be in one of these seats four hours a 
days for several months without starting curva- 
ture of the spine and other deformities. The 
environments of the school building were unwhole- 
some. 

This school building was situated in a very 
prosperous farming community. Near-by were 
wealthy farmers whose bams for their hogs, 
cows and horses were more attractive on the out- 
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side, and also on the inside, than was the sdiool- 
house in which their children were spending six 
hours a day. Isn't it Strang^ that many a man 
would rather have a good reputation for fine 
bams than he would for supporting a good school 
in his district. One reason for this may be that 
most men visit their bams every day, and they 
rarely visit the school building. 

IV 

The Rural School Nurse. — Many states have 
laws which seek to improve the sanitation and 
hygiene of rural schools, but these laws cannot 
be made to lake effect unless there are trained 
persons who will visit the schools, study them in 
detail and make specific recommendations for 
improvement. The typical person cannot apply 
general principles or suggestions which he gains 
from books or bulletins to the specific conditions 
and problems in his home or school. Consequently 
most of what has been printed recently for 
the benefit of rural people has not been ap- 
plied at all. It can never be applied unless 
trained specialists will show people what is 
defective in their homes and schools, and lay out 
for them a definite, specific, concrete program to 
follow in improving conditions. 

This is the reason why every county should 
have one or more rural-school nurses. If a county 
could afford to employ physicians who could give 
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all their time to the supervision of the health of 
rural children, this would be the most effective 
way to meet the requirements of the situation. 
But it is out of the question to ask for rural medi- 
cal inspectors in many counties, though it is en- 
tirely feasible to employ rural-school nurses. This 
is already done in some places, for instance in 
North Dakota. These nurses should work under 
a county board of health, and in connection with 
the county superintendent of schools. Their sole 
duty should be to study all the health conditions 
in each rural school under their charge. They 
should make a definite report upon these condi- 
tions, and they should give specific directions to 
school officers and teachers for the improvement 
of unhygienic conditions. They should examine 
each child in every rural school for the purpose 
of revealing defects of senses, enlarged tonsils 
or glands, adenoids and contagious or organic dis- 
eases of any kind. These nurses should, so far 
as practicable, visit the homes of any children 
found defective or suffering with contagious or 
organic diseases. They should inform parents 
of the disorders which they have found, and 
they should give specific suggestions with regard 
to the treatment of these children. So far as 
feasible they should study the conditions in the 
home in order to determine whether the chil- 
dren's defects and diseases are due to unsanitary 
conditions and errors in living. 
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Speaking generally it costs no more to live in 
a healthful than in an unhealthfnl way. It may 
involve a little special expense to heat, light and 
seat a school room in a healthful way and make 
its environments sanitary, but after all this is not 
a serious matter. It is a question of understand- 
ing the requirements for health and realizing the 
importance of preserving health. 



The One-Boom Rural School of To-morrow. — 
While, as already stated, an effort is being made 
in some states to* make one-room rural school 
buildings hygienic and adapted to the require- 
ments of good teaching, still there are proliably 
150,000 district schools in the country that are 
unfit for human habitation. They are not heated 
or seated or lighted or ventilated in accordance 
with well-established requirements for the health 
of pupils. They are unclean within and without. 
There is nothing about them to arouse the better 
impulses of pupils. The outbuildings are un- 
wholesome and unsanitary in every detail. Little 
or no effort has been made to provide pure drink- 
ing water. The lunches that pupils bring with 
them are eaten cold in a comer of the shed or 
playground. Can any one doubt that such an 
institution as this is out-of-date in American life? 

But a better day for one-room rural schools 
may be dawning. Here and there district schools 
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have already entered the new era. In certain 
states all the one-room rural schools are being 
modernized in respect to sanitation, hygiene and 
morals, as well as instruction. Vigorous resis- 
tance, though, is being set up in many sections of 
the country against any fundamental change in 
the district school. The land holders in these 
sections oppose '* new-fangled'* ideas because 
they are afraid they will be costly. One will be 
impressed with the struggle which will have to 
be made in a great many places to bring the rural 
school into touch with modem life if he will 
read the story told by Miss Dewey in her **New 
Schools for Old.'* In this volume she describes 
the transformation which has been wrought in 
the Porter school near Kirksville, Missouri. But 
the change has been accomplished only in the 
face of persistent hostility on the part of a con- 
siderable number of the residents of the district. 
Even now, after the Porter school has attracted 
the attention of the whole country as a most illus- 
trous example of what can be achieved in the im- 
provement of a run-down district school, the 
stand-patters in the district are fighting Mrs. 
Harvey, the re-creator of the school, tooth and 
naiL 

''JUm Schools for Oie?."— "New Schools for 
Old^* can.be commended to every one who has 
anything to do with a rural school, either as a 
teacher or as an oflScer. The fascinating story 
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is told of how Mrs. Harvey went out from the 
model rural school connected with the State Nor- 
mal School at Kirksville to show what conld be 
done in a one-room rural school which was as 
run down aa a school could be and still exist. The 
schoolhouse had been neglected from the day it 
was built and had been misused by tramps and 
ruffians who wrought not only physical destruc- 
tion but left vivid traces of their vulgar, obscene 
thoughts. Parents who had any ambition for the 
education of their children had withdrawn them 
from this district school and sent them to Kirks- 
ville until not more than a dozen children were 
left in the school. Many farmers would not think 
of confining their cattle or hogs in such a build- 
ing as Mrs. Harvey found when she undertook 
to teach the school. 

The story of how she transformed that school 
and the whole community sounds like a fairy tale, 
and still something of the same thing could be 
accomplished in any or all of the 150,000 run- 
down rural schools in America if the teachers 
had the same ideals and courage that Mrs. Har- 
vey has had. She engaged to teach the school for 
$50 a month. Many teachers in a one-room rural 
school are to-day receiving from $100 to $150 a 
month and they are allowed janitor service be- 
sides, which Mrs. Harvey did not have when she 
signed her contract. If she could lift the Porter 
School from the lowest to the highest plane 
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among rural schools and if she could make it, 
as she has done, a transforming influence in 
ev^ry aspect of the life of the community, it 
should not be impossible for any teacher who has 
seen the light and has the courage to reconstruct 
the rural school in which she teaches and make 
it meet the requirements of rural life to-day. 

A Transformed Rural School. — The Porter 
Eural Sdiool is now heated by a furnace in the 
basement ; it has a hygienic drinking fountain ; it 
is lighted and ventilated in accordance with ap- 
proved hy^enic standards ; it is clean and artistic 
within and wholesome without; the environments 
have been made wholesome and artistic, and lewd 
language and pictures which formerly greeted 
young pupils inside and outside the schoolhouse 
have been entirely eliminated. The schoolhouse 
is the center of the social life of the community. 
A band has been formed among the pupils. The 
men and the women of the district have been 
organized into clubs and they meet regularly at 
the school building for discussion of community 
matters and for relaxation and amusement. 
Through the school, farmers are being instructed 
in regard to improvements in agriculture and the 
women in the community are being trained in 
household arts. 

It is not too much to say that the school now 
ie the pride of most of the people in the district. 
It has brought inspiration into their lives; it is 
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furnishing them with opportunities for whole- 
some amusement which they never enjoyed be- 
fore. The pupils take back from the school im- 
proved views in regard to all phases of farm and 
home life. 

How did Mrs. Harvey accomplish so diffi- 
cult a task as this? First of all, she was deeply 
convinced that a rural school should serve the 
community and not simply teach children in a 
formal, mechanical way to read, write, and spell. 
Secondly, she believed that most of the people in 
' the community would like to live a wholesome 
and invigorating and interesting life if they knew 
how to do it. They would also like to be social 
if they knew how to be and had facilities for 
social contact. They would rather have their 
children see wholesome than unwholesome sights 
and be comfortable and healthy rather than mis- 
erable and sickly. She knew that if she could 
in a very concrete way make the people of the 
Porter district see that better things were pos- 
sible they would support her in her program for 
improvement. 

So her first step was to bring the people to- 
gether in the school and let them see the situation 
under her guidance. It was not a difficult task for 
her to convince the people who had grown utterly 
indifferent to the school that it was a menace to 
the health and intellectual life and morals of that 
district. Once they were convinced, then she 
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could lead the way step by step to something bet- 
ter in the hygiene and sanitation of the building 
and its environs, in equipping the building for 
the proper training of the children so they would 
not have to go into the town, in making the school 
a center for the social life of the district, and so 
on. it was leadership and courage that did the 
trick. Any teacher in a run-down one-room 
school who has leadership and courage and en- 
durance can accomplisTi what Mrs. Harvey has 
accomplished, perhaps more slowly but with as 
great certainty. 

There are 200,000 one-room rural schools in 
this country. The work of consolidating Txira] 
schools is going on slowly so the problem of the 
one-room school will be with us for a long time to 
come. Those who are privileged to teach in such 
schools should take heart from the success whiph 
has been achieved by Mrs. Harvey. If they teach 
simply for their $75 or $100 a month, and have 
no interest in making the school an elevating 
force in the community, influencing all its life 
for good, then the schools will go from bad to 
worse and the children who stay in the country 
schools will fall farther and farther behind the 
more fortunate children in the schools in the 
towns and cities. 
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CHAPTER Vni 
THE FIRST WEEKS OF SCHOOL 



During the first week of September every year 
the cartoonists and jokesmiths of the daily news- 
papers are busy describing the actions and feel- 
ings of the school children whose **days of free- 
dom*' have drawn to a close for a long period. 
We are reminded of the ** whining school boy. 
with shining morning faoe and satchel in hand, 
creeping like snail unwillingly to school.'* The\ 
poets describe the sorrows which fill young hearts 
at the thought of spending nine or ten months-^ 
more in ** prison.** Popular expression seems to 
regard going to school fis a disagreeable business, 
at least when compared with the joys of being ^ 
foot-loose out in the open, and following one*s 
own bent. People have in all times regarded the 
road to learning as a steep and craggy one. 

Undoubtedly many adults magnify the discon- 
tent of the children who set their faces toward 
the school the first week in September. A large 
proportion of pupils go to their books with a 
light heart. In these latter days especially, many 
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teachers know how to insert knowledge into the 
heads and aspirations into the hearts of their 
children without anyone suffering much thereby, 
or even regretting the experience. On the other 
hand, there are, of course, some rough, crude 
workmen in the schools whose operations on the 
young are always attended with pain. The situa- 
tion is growing better though as the years pass. 

The First Bay at School. — Doubtless many a 
parent who is reading these lines will send his 
child to school for the first time in September. 
This will be an important occasion alike for the 
child and for the parent. Some parents worry 
continually about their children in school, while 
other parents — a small minority of them — are 
glad to have their children out of the home. It 
will be fortunate for both the parent and the 
child if the latter can begin his school life in a 
\good kindergarten. A well-conducted kindergar- 
^ ten is better suited to the nature and needs of a 
four-, five-, or six-year-old child than is the 
typical primary school. The break from home 
to school is less marked and violent when the 
Cvchild goes to the kindergarten than when he goes 
^to a primary school. Children usually like the 
activities of the kindergarten better than they 
do the work of the primary school, because in the 
former they are freer and have opportunities to 
use their hands as well as their brains. Much of 
the work in the kindergarten is regarded as play 
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by children. A well-trained kindergartner is "^ 
always sympathetic with her children, and she 
understands how to make them happy while at 
the same time instructing them and giving them 
valuable lessons in behavior. 

The writer often hears parents express regret 
that their children must go to school — ^any kind 
of school — ^because even in a good kindergarten 
or Montessori school they must forfeit some of 
their naturalness and freedom of action. Most 
of these parents are really not acquainted with 
up-to-date kindergarten or Montessori or evenV 
primary schools. Children are given larger liber- 
ties everywhere to-day in progressive schools 
than they were fen years ago. Of course, they 
cannot be as free as they are out-of-doors or 
often in their own homes. But in kindergarten 
and Montessori schools especially, they are not ^ 
conscious of much restraint. 

Compensation for the Loss of Freedom. — 
There are compensations too; the typical four- 
year-old child has about exhausted the resources 
in his home unless his mother or father or some \ 
other member of the family can devote consid- 
erable time and attention to him. He needs new 
experiences and he can find them in a modern 
kindergarten or Montessori school and often inV 
a good primary school. Frequently to-day one 
can see young children coming from school and 
bringing suggestions with them for constructive 
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play activities in the home. This is as it shoulc^ 
be. The school should impress a child so pleas- 
antly and strongly that he will utilize what he 
gains in the school in his life outside. Blrst- 
rate schools always accomplish this for their 
pupils. 

Children receive other benefits, too, from a 
good school, which will be more than an off-set for 
the possible loss of naturalness and spontaneity. 
The child brought up in a typical American home 
to-day is apt to be too much of an individualist. "N, 
He has his own way more than is really good for 
him. By the time he is four or at the most five 
years of age, he should have contact with other 
children, and he should begin to acquire some\^ 
of the restraints which will be essential for his 
V welfare later. In a kindergarten or Montessori 
c j^y" school or a good primary school a child learns to 
/ "" defer to others. He discovers that he cannot have 
everything that he wants and he readily and 
without complaint learns to do as others do. The 
teacher does not have to whip these lessons into 
him. He unconsciously absorbs them because he 
sees others around him restraining themselves 
and not attempting to get possession of every- 
thing they want. A parent who feels regret be- 
cause the time has come for his child to attend 
school should keep in mind these benefits, which 
can never be gained in the home or on the street. 
The American school is the best organized insti- 
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tution in the world to help children to learn les- 
sons, — ^intellectual, social, ethical, and aesthetic — 
which they will need to know in order to get the v^ 
most out of life in youth and in maturity. In 
no place else in the worid have teachers learned 
how to teach children useful lessons with so little 
curtailment of their naturalness and freedom as 
in America- 

II 

The< Timid Child. — There is one type of dhild 
who will need special attention in order that he 
may he helped and not he injured hy the school, 
whether it he kindergarten or Montessori or 
primary school. This is the timid child, the one 
who cannot hear to he separated even for a mo- 
ment from his parents. When it comes time for 
such a child to leave the house in the morning 
for school, there is likely to he much distress. 
Frequently the mother must accompany him to 
the school and then he will insist that she remain 
there throughout the session. The latter may feel 
that the former is notional and she may think it 
would be good discipline for him to be left aJone. 

A mother should proceed cautiously in deal- 
ing with a child of this type. Timidity is not a 
** notion;^' it is deep-seated and cannot be over-\ 
come by effort of will. Not infrequently children 
are made timid for life by being frightened when 
they start to school. They cannot control their 
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timidity ; in reality no one can eliminate timidity 
\by suppression or punishment. It will have to 
be outgrown. The proper way to proceed in 
dealing with it is for the teacher to gain the con- 
fidence of the child, probably by being invited 
to his home and making friends with him. Once 
the child feels that the teacher is a real friend 
who will protect him as the mother does, he will 
be willing to have the mother leave him, unless 
the large number of strange children present 
overpowers him. It is sometimes the case that 
V a timid child is frightened when he is in a group 
of children who are more or less strange. Only 
Vvery slowly can he overcome this fear. It will 
aggravate the trouble for the parent to scold him, 
or to say: *^Tou ought not to be a cry-baby. 
Don't you see that other children go to school 
and stay without their mothers remaining with 
them? You must learn to do the same. Nothing 
can hurt you there. You ought not to be so 
foolish.'* 

All talk of this sort is worse than useless. Do 
not say a word directly to the child about his' 
\ timidity, and especially do not proceed on the 
supposition that by scolding or rigorous discip- 
line timidity can be cured. The mother must 
stand by the child until he develops other close 
friendships so that he gradually loses the sense of 
strangeness and becomes absorbed in the aotivi- \ 
ties of the school. 
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III 

The School as a ^^PrisovrHouse.^^ — It would 
not do to overlook the difficulties which children 
who have been in school during the year encounter 
when they return after their vacation. The chief 
point for parents and teachers to keep in mind is 
that in the autumn pupils become adapted only 
slowly to the regime of the school, mainly because 
they have become unaccustomed to the long hours 
of sitting. During the summer months they are, 
as a rule, very active muscularly. Every vital 
organ is healthfully stimulated through constant 
physical exercise. In an active out-door life the 
lungs are fully inflated thousands of times every 
day, while in school they may not be properly 
expanded once during a whole day's session, with 
the exception of a few minutes spent on the play- 
ground. The digestive and eliminative systems 
suffer most under the restraints of the school, 
especially during the period of re-adjustment. 
The muscular system, which in a growing child 
craves exercise, is in a school seat kept in an in- 
active and unnatural condition. The moment the 
pupil begins his work after vacation, practically ' 
his entire organism is required to enter at once 
upon an entirely different regimen. Each organ 
must perform different functions from what it 
did during the summer months, when the child 
enjoyed the freedom of out-doors, and gave him- 
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self up t6 muscular instead of intellectual activi- 
ties. 

Whenever an individual, young or old, makes 
a fundamental change in his mode of life, a con- 
siderable period is always required for re-adjust- 
ment. During this period of transition he will 
be ill-at-ease, and he may even suffer actual pain 
through the inability of organs readily to forget 
their former functions, and to adapt themselves 
to the requirements of the new mode of living. 
This is especially true of the growing child. If 
you will observe him in school in September, 
after he has been shut in for one or two weeks, 
and especially if he is not given much time for 
games and plays in the open air, you will find 
him restless, discontented^ giving his attention 
to his work with great difficulty, and ready upon 
the slightest pretext to abandon his studies for 
activities that involve the use of the muscles. If 
the weather requires that the windows be closed, 
so that pupils get but little fresh air, you will 
find that the active boy will begin to complain 
of his head being ** stuffed up'* and then he will 
be in a very unfavorable condition for effective 
* work. 

Sometimes one can see the majority of pupils 
in a class-room with their respiratory passages 
partially or wholly blocked, and this will prevent 
easy breathing during the night as well as during 
the day. This is the unhappiest season of all for 
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a pupil- In the course of two or three months 
most of the pupils will be likely to become fairly 
well adjusted to an indoor life, so that even in 
the spring when they are fatigued they can adapt 
themselves to the regime of the school more effec- 
tively than they can during the transition from 
the freedom of the vacation to the restrain of the 
schooL 

Go Easy at the Start. — The practical sugges- 
tion to be made here is that we ought to bring 
pupils by degrees to the work of the school in 
the autumn. It is a serious mistake to start off 
school at full blast the first of September, requir- 
ing children from the very beginning to spend 
four hours or more each day in a seat. Even an 
adult could not without considerable disturbance 
to himself physically make such a transition as 
this in his mode of living. It is surely impossible 
for a child to do it without a great deal of incon- 
venience, and even without serious interference 
with vital functions. It is well known that school 
diseases thrive particularly during the period of 
re-adjustment. 

But if we could by degrees lead children into 
school life in the autumn we might bring about 
the transition without doing violence to the bodily 
functions. It ought to be possible to construct a 
school program so that children could be in school 
for a half day, say, the first six weeks of the 
school; and then later an afternoon session of 
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one or two hours could be added, if this should 
be found necessary in order to accomplish the 
"required amount of work. One will run no risk 
in saying that at the end of the year the children 
will be just as far along in their work, if they 
spend only a half day in school the first six weeks, 
as if they spent twice this amount ; and they will 
be in a sounder, healthier and happier condition. 
It is a universal complaint among teachers that 
during the first weeks of school children are 
* * restless, ' ' * * inattentive, ' * * * mischievous, ' ' and 
even ** stupid.^' Sometimes the conflict between 
teacher and pupils is so marked and disagreeable 
during the first weeks of school that they do not 
recover from it during the whole year. How 
much more rational it would be to make the pro- 
gram suited to the physical needs alike of teacher 
and of pupils, and in this way to reduce friction 
to a minimum. 

IV 

The New Teacher. — And now a word must be 
said regarding the **new teacher.'^ All over the 
country in September parents, citizens and pupils 
are greatly interested in the new teacher. In 
many rural sections she is the only topic of con- 
versation. No other personage receives as much 
attention in most places as she does. A new min- 
ister may awaken intense interest among a small 
number; but the teacher is in the eye and on the 
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tongue of a majority of the people in the com- 
munity. 

The teacher is commented upon more to-day 
than she was a few years ago. The writer can 
remember the time when only a small proportion 
of people in any community were interested in 
the schools. The trustees hired the teacher and 
gave her such supervision as she received, which 
was not very much. The ordinary citizen re- 
garded the teacher as a rather formal person, 
remote from the current of things. 

But those days have passed. The school and 
the teacher loom large in the public eye now. It 
would be within bounds to say that where there 
was one person who visited the public schools 
twenty-five years ago there are ten who visit 
them now and actually study the work and the 
teacher ^s personality and methods. Also, the 
newspapers give a great deal more attention to 
the teacher and her doings to-day than they did 
a few years back. 

The school is in the limelight these days. The 
teacher cannot escape publicity. Her life and 
miracles will be rehearsed at every meal in tiie 
majority of homes in the couMnunity in which 
he works. 

It is safe to say that in nine out of ten com- 
munities the general attitude toward the new 
teacher will be one of skepticism, not very well 
defined nor clearly expressed, but felt neverthe- 
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less. How can a teacher win out, in a situation 
of thifl sortt Nothing but skilful work and a 
friendly, well-poised personality will meet the 
requirements. Personality is the factor first con- 
sidered by the general run of people; but skilful 
work is the thing which sooner or later will play 

\ the chief role in determining the status of the 
teacher in any community. A teacher with a fine 
personality but with no ability will make a start 
in securing the confidence of people, but she will 
not hold it very long. If she can add ability to 

' a friendly, well-poised personality, then every- 
thing will comfe her way, even though pupils may 
refer to her as ** Goggle eyes.^* Everyone, young 
or old, admires a capable person, and there is no 
plaee where this is more true than in the class- 
room. Usually capability and good judgment, and 
possibly friendliness as well, go together. The 
really capable person is unconsciously well- 
poised, because he feels that he is master of any 
situation in which he is placed, as he can be at 
ease; and then his better impulses come to the 
front. But when one is in doubt as to whether 
he is going to succeed or not, and when he is 
afraid and is conscious of working against oppo- 
sition and hostility, then he is Kkely to be neither 
well-poised nor friendly, so he will lose in his 
contest to gain mastery of his school. 

Present-Day PupUs are Blase. — Is the teacher 
gainimg or losing in the esteem of the people! 
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One who will listen to present-day school children 
talking abont the teacher may conclude that they 
do not have any respect for her. The writer 
often listens to pupils commenting on their 
teachers, and they do not have one good word to 
say for them. They have an extensive vocabulary 
of disrespectful terms which they apply to them. 
If memory serves correctly, there used to be less 
apparent disrespect in an early day than there is 
to-day. Pupils were accustomed then to praise 
the teacher, at least occasionally; but now in 
many places a boy would be regarded as a sissy 
if he showed any appreciation of either the 
teacher's personality or his work. This is true 
all along the line, from the first grade through' 
the college. Some students in colleges do not say 
one commendable or enthusiastic thing about 
most if not all their teachers during the entire 
four-year course.* They regard it as smart and 
clever to lampoon the instructor, to caricature 
him in every way they can. The same thing is 
true in the high school. One sees pupils who are 
apparently afraid they will lose caste if they 
express any enthusiasms for their teachers. 

This disrespectful attitude is probably largely 
on the surface. This is certainly the case with 
many pupils whose talk is scandalous, but who in 
their manner show that they think well of the^ 
teacher, and who do their work satisfactorily. It 
is a peculiar characteristic of the times that in 
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most communities young people assume a blase 
attitude toii^rard everything that has to do with 
^the school. If they really felt as they talked, and 
had such an indocile attitude as their speech 
would indicate, it would be impossible to teach 
them. 

One who is just beginning to teach may hear 
some of this disrespectful comment about himself 
and his work. If he takes it seriously it may rob 
him of his peace of mind, and actually unnerve 
him. We have in memory a novice who heard 
himself designated by the pupils as **that gink/' 
**that guy,'* and in even more unlovely terms, 
and it cut him so deeply that he was never at his 
best He was extremely sensitive, and it was im- 
possible to make him see that his pupils did not 
feel about him as their language would imply. If 
he had taken his cue from their actual relations 
to him as revealed in the expressions of their 
faces, in the tones of their voices, and in their 
behavior, he would have been much more encour- 
aged than he was. 

The Period of Disillusionment. — If the new 
teacher is an idealist, she will have to pass 
through a period of disillusionment. She will go 
into her school filled with divine fire to be of 
service to her pupils. She will not spare herself 
in any way. Then some of the comments of her 
pupils will come to her ears. Her landlady will 
tell her what she has heard, meaning only to pass 
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the time away, and have a little fan; bat the 
teacher will see nothing hmnorous about it. Just 
at this time she will need friendly encourage- 
ment. She is in a new community, among strang- 
ers. Nobody pays much attention to her, and she 
is desperately homesick; and then comes the land- 
lady's tale. This is the time **when a feller 
needs a friend. '* Many a novice and even many 
an experienced teacher who has gone away to a 
new community has had to pass through a season 
of depression, beginning with the third or fourth 
week of school and lastii\g until the strangeness 
of the people and the place wears off, and assur- 
ance is gained that pupils and patrons are really 
appreciative. 

The new teacher must be more or less indiffer- 
ent to what people say about her. She will need 
to study their attitude and take her cue from 
their unconscious rather than their conscious ex- 
pressions. She can judge from the reactions of 
her pupils whether or not she is hitting the mark. 
She should never ignore these real evidences of 
the effect of her personality and her work, but 
she had better be callous to the verbal comments 
which are made about her. Of course, if she 
knows the world and understands the temper of 
the times, she can properly discount the talk of 
her pupils and some of her patrons; but even a 
cosmopolitan type, one who is hardened to the 
cynical talk of people, feels a little sting when 
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she is ridiculed and caricatiired hy the oommunity 
gossips. And if she goes around with her hand to 
her ear she can hear people talking about her. It 
will be far better for her to go straight ahead 
about her business. 

The Qiudities That Wm. — Capability, good 
poise, friendliness, these three; but the greatest 
of them all is capability. And capability depends 
primarily, of course, upon native capacity and 
good training, but it depends also in considerable 
measure upon one's habits of life. The writer 
knows teachers who are not utilizing more than 
half their natural capabilities, principally because 
of their physical habits. Teaching in these times 
develops nervous tensions. The chief problem 
of the teacher is to relax these tensions. 

Every teacher ought to study the question of 
food. Suppose a teachet indulges generously 
in proteid food, — ^meat, say, three times a day. 
It is a safe guess that in nine out of ten cases 
such a teacher will not be at her best. When one 
is full grown he needs only a small amount of 
proteid food, unless he is working hard with his 
muscles. If a teacher partakes liberally of such 
food it is almost certain that some of it will be 
unassimilated and it will act as an irritant, par- 
ticularly to one who is working on a high pitch 
nervously. 

Suppose again, that a teacher, in order to 
arouse herself in the morning, takes a couple of 
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cups of coffee, and in order to soothe at noon 
and at night drinks a liberal allowance of tea. 
Coffee and tea contain alkaloids which act as a 
nervons irritant. One who is out in the open, 
engaged in muscular activities all day, might be 
able to eliminate these alkaloids so that they 
would not accumulate in the system; but proba- 
bly nine out of ten teachers cannot handle them 
successfully, and they will develop tensions. One 
who is meeting teachers constantly sees plenty of 
evidence of the development of strained, irritable 
ill-poised manners through over-indulgence in 
alkaJoidal stimulants. It is within reason to say 
that no teacher can habitually indulge in any 
stimulant of this kind without disadvantage. 

In order to secure relaxation a teacher must 
frequently bring into play the fundamental mus- 
cles and nervous centers. That is to say, she 
ought to engage every day in some game or play 
like tennis, handball, captain ball, golf, or mow- 
ing a lawn. It does not meet the requirements 
at all for her to go home from school and sit 
down and play a game of checkers or whist or 
authors. Teachers who stand continually when 
they are teaching can probably get relaxation 
best by lying down for a while after school, 
or perhaps taking a ride. There would 
be less tension at night if teachers who stand 
much could lie down for a half hour in the 
middle of the day. Experiments have shown 
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that when one can completely relax for a half 
hour at noontune, the heart and the entire nervous 
system are refreshed more than they are by a 
much longer period of rest at night. 

The Chief Cause of Fatigue. — One of the chief 
requirements for the teacher is habitually to take 
exercise which will invigorate the poison-de- 
^" stroying and eliminative organs. These organs 
were developed under constant motor action; 
our remote ancestors were busy muscularly most 
of the time. To-day many of us have no mus- 
cular activity to speak of, so we do not exer- 
cise the organs which destroy the poisons that 
tend to accumulate in the system. Take a per- 
son who hardly ever bends forward or sideways 
or backward, and rarely twists the body, and 
the organs which should destroy or eliminate the 
wastes become inactive, with the result that 
wastes accumulate, and he develops a toxic con- 
dition. Then he is apt to become unstable, iU- 
poised, irritable, fatigued, and sooner or later he 
will be intolerable. 

The teacher, more than most persons in mod- 
em life, should give attention to these physical 
needs, because his work uses the muscular sys- 
tem very slightly and the nervous mechanisms 
very largely. This tends to tiirow the machin- 
ery of life out of gear. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE COMMUNITY AND THE GROUP IN SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 



A Concrete Case. — Here is the way in which 
a teacher of experience solved a problem of dis- 
cipline in a district school (we shall call it school 
No. 12) which the writer had been observing for 
some time. The school enjoyed a bad reputation 
for many years. During the last few years, at- 
tempts had been made to keep the school in session 
for nine months, but the plan did not succeed 
because no teacher could last for that length of 
time. The people in the district had come to 
expect that the school would break up after five 
or six months of more or less stormy going. The 
big boys in the district had taken pride in the 
fact that sooner or later they would "get" every 
teacher. 

The tradition had become well settled in tHat 
community that a school is a place in which there 
is always conflict between the teacher and his 
pupils, and let the best man win. This being the 
case, it was next to impossible for a teacher to 
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keep the school in hand for nine months at a 
stretch. While the patrons of the school did not 
openly commend disorder and approve the mis- 
conduct of the boys, nevertheless they did not con- 
demn disorder in any emphatic way. No matter 
what they said, it was apparent that some of them, 
at any rate, shared their children's pride in "mak- 
ing life hot'' for the teacher, who was always 
regarded as more or less of an ** outsider." The 
school never had been taught by any one who had 
been bom and reared in the district so that they 
always had to import **outaiders." And no mat- 
ter what teacher came to the school, he inherited 
this tradition of antagonism. It tinged the atmos- 
phere, and was breathed in by every pupil. Of 
course, this hostility was not openly declared. No 
patron of the school would counsel his children 
to hector the teacher, and he would not praise 
a pupil for his mischief; but at the same time he 
would not treat an unruly child in such a way 
as to impress th^ latter with the evil character 
of his behavior. 

Traditional Antipathy to the Tea^^her. — 
Throughout the district this subdued but neverthe- 
less real antipathy to the teacher was felt if not 
expressed. It was usually no fault of the teacher; 
it was simply a tradition which had become estab- 
lished and which was accepted by the people. The 
pupils took this as a sanction of their behavior. 
Their minds and their wills were reinforced in 
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their misconduct by this coimntinity attitude, and 
what was most serious of all, the chief topic of dis- 
cussion in the district during the winter was the 
smartness of pupils in taking advantage of the 
teacher in his efforts to control the school. I|; had 
actually become a point of merit in that school 
for a pupil to annoy the teacher. It was thought 
to be an evidence of cleverness when a boy would 
put a bent pin »n the teacher's chair, or fasten & 
caricature of him on his back, or put pepper 
in the stove so as to set everybody into violent 
sneezing, and so on at length. When some mis- 
chief of this sort would be narrated at commun- 
ity gatherings, it would arouse merriment The 
people had come to think of this kind of thing as 
all in the day's work and a regular part of school- 
ing. 

Let the reader now look into the consciousness 
of one of these boys whose chief delight it was to 
play a "practical joke'' on the teacher, and who 
went as far as he dared to go in insubordination. 
To be^n with, this boy craved the admiration of 
his associates. In this He was quite normal. 
Every human being likes to be the leader of a 
group, and he desires the admiring attention of 
his fellows above everything else. To be the chief 
of the jgroup is fhe supreme passion of a boy, as 
it is of a man; and to be pointed out as a hero 
is a thing worth taking chances for. 

See how this worked out in a school like No, 
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12. The tradition of the group was that he was 
the most daring and the most admirable fellow 
who could get the teacher into the greatest amount 
of trouble, because the teacher was the natural 
enemy of the pupils, and the more he could be 
tantalized, the greater pleasure it would give his 
** subjects/* Every boy felt this. It was never 
actually expressed; but it was not necessary that 
it should have been, because it was easily under- 
stood from the attitude of the group toward the 
one who openly hectored the teacher. The same 
was true of the attitude of the people in the com- 
munity toward a daredevil in school. In* the cir- 
cumstances it was certain that every normal boy 
would try to gain the distinction in the commun- 
ity and among his fellows which could only be 
gained by bullying the teacher. 

Then, in the second place, every pupil in this 
particular school had inherited the notion that 
school work was a punishment and the teacher 
was a tyrant, the pupils being his victims. The 
pupils had never had the idea really impressed 
upon them that the school was a place in which 
there could be experiences which would be pleas- 
urable, and which would be useful to them 
in after life. Of course, parents would tell 
their children, more or less weakly, that if they 
did not learn something they would have a hard 
row to hoe, but the pupils were never much af- 
fected by this sort of talk. It was impotent 
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when compared with the sentiment of the crowd, — 
that school work was a nuisance and it should 
be eliminated so far as possible. 

II 

Changing Commwiity Sentiment. — Take the 
two traditions working together, — ^that it is a 
clever thing for pupils to tantalize the teacher, 
and that a school is a place of torture for which 
the teacher is responsible, and effective gov- 
ernment of the school will be impossible. This 
is what the teacher of school No. 12 inherited 
at the opening of the term last fall. And how 
did he meet the situation? He struck first at 
the fundamental evil of the attitude of the com- 
munity toward offenders in the school. He knew 
that he could never solve the problem of dis- 
cipline in that school if he could not induce the 
patrons to assist him, or at least if he could 
not prevent the people in the community from 
tacitly, if not openly, upholding pupils in their 
misdemeanors. So his first point of attack was 
to make the patrons appreciate that they were 
in the main responsible for the unruly char- 
acter of their school, and that it was a serious 
waste of money and a detriment to the young 
people in the community to have such a school 
in the neighborhood. 

So he set about to change community senti- 
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ment, and this is the way he did it The ring- 
leader of the school started in to make trouble 
within a week after the term began. The teacher 
gave him free rein for two or three days, but 
when he was caught red-handed in a serious 
breach of conduct, matters were brought to an 
issue. The teacher demanded that the boy apolo- 
gize to the school and promise better behavior. 
The boy was defiant and refused to obey. The 
teacher then dismissed the school, and went 
to the trustee and asked him to call a meeting 
at once of all the patrons. The teacher said 
there would be no school until the meeting could 
be held, so there were two full days during which 
the school was not in session. Of course, this 
stirred the community through and through. 
There was no other subject of discussion dur- 
ing those two days, and every person in the 
community was at the schoolhouse on the even- 
ing of the meeting. The pupils, too, were there, 
and the ring-leader was the most prominent 
among them. Everybody, pupils and patrons, 
were speculating as to what was going to hap- 
pen, and this was a good frame of mind for 
them to be in. It was a good stroke on the 
part of the teacher to have refused to conduct 
the school until the meeting could be held, be- 
cause this gave an opportunity for the patrons 
to talk over the situation. It became known 
at once why the school was closed, though no- 
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body quite knew how a case of discipline like 
this could be settled by calling a school meeting. 
A Strmghtforward Method of Attack. — The 
teacher opened the meeting by asking the ques- 
tion, **Why was I brought here to teach this 
school?'* Nobody responding, he answered the 
question himself, according to his understand- 
ing of the matter. He pointed out what the 
law required in regard to the keeping of a 
school, and then he asked another question: 
**Why does the law require that a school be kept 
in this district?** This gave him an opportunity 
to present in a very concrete way the advan- 
tages of a school, and what it meant to have 
a good one. Next he put the query: **What 
sort of a school have you had here in this 
district for the past ten years?** And then he 
gave. the story of that school, describing its un- 
wholesome character and the evil reputation 
it had acquired. He said, — '*No farmer would 
pay as much for land in this district as if there 
was a decent school here. The fact that this 
is known to be a school of ruflSans, and that the 
people in the community encourage it, lowers 
the value of every bit of property in this dis- 
trict.** And he went on along this line for a 
few minutes. This impressed the patrons as noth- 
ing else ever had done. 

Then the teacher came straight to the point. 
He asked, — **Wliat kind of young people are 
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being trained np in this community anyway?'* 
And he struck out from the shoulder, detaaKng 
the careers of a few of the bullies who had had 
their way in that school, and who had made 
school government impossible. No one in the 
schoolroom dared to open his mouth because he 
knew that the truth was being told, and it was 
being set forth in a most effective manner. The 
teacher saved his strongest ammunition until 
the last. He described what the ring-leader of 
the school had been doing since the school 
opened— he had devoted his time and his energy 
to making a decent school impossible. He was 
a bully who would probably go the way that 
other bullies in the school had gone. He pointed 
out how this ring-leader was helping to keep 
up the reputation of the school which was to 
the disadvantage of everybody in the commun- 
ity, so that whenever anybody left the school 
or the neighborhood he would have to try to 
conceal the fact that he lived in the district. 
The teacher said, — **You people know it is im- 
possible to have a school when, such things are 
tolerated. Now what are you going to do about 
it? I was not hired to spend my time fight- 
ing with rufl5ans. I was employed to teach 
school. Do you want a school or do you want 
a reformatory? I have asked this boy to apolo- 
gize to the school and to promise to mend his 
ways, and he has refused to do ii Now, I want 
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you people who support this school and who 
are injured because of the conduct of this fel- 
low — ^I want you to decide what to do here/' 
Winning Community Support. — The ring- 
leader's father was present, and the teacher, 
when he saw he had the company with him, 
asked the man whether he approved of his 
boy's behavior. Now, some people would think 
that the teacher took long chances in doing 
this, but not once in a hundred times would 
he fail to get the right response. That man 
had just one thing to do, and that was to apolo- 
gize for his son's conduct and openly to de- 
clare that he did not approve it. He would 
not dare to do anything else there before his 
neighbors. He might have played the bully 
if the teacher had tried to deal with him in- 
dividually, but he could not do it now. He 
probably did not want to do it anyway, because 
he had his eyes opened, and there was not a 
person in the company, not even excepting the 
ring-leader himself, who was not feeling a little 
differently toward this matter of insubordina- 
tion from what he had felt previously. The 
teacher called upon other persons in the audi- 
ence to say what they thought about the situa- 
tion, and of course every one agreed that the 
district wanted a school, and that there could 
not be a school if big bullies were devoting all 
their time to upsetting the work of the school. 
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The outcome of the meeting was that tiie boy 
apologized then and there, and promised to be- 
have himself. And what did the teacher do 
then? He mentioned the names of other boys 
who were present who were not as bad as the 
ring-leader, but who had occasioned trouble, 
and every one of them stood up and promised 
to behave himself. Before the meeting was 
declared adjourned, there was no doubt in the 
mind of anyone that the people in that com- 
munity wanted a decent school, and they wanted 
the fellows who had been making a good school 
impossible to take a different course in the 
future. 

Ill 

Establishing New Traditions. — The school has 
been running several months since this meeting. 
There has been some trouble, but there has 
not been one-tenth as much as there had been 
previously, and every succeeding week the con- 
duct of pupils is better than the previous one. 
Note what is happening: The tradition in the 
community is changing. This is a fact of funda- 
mental importance. The chief topic now in that 
community is the statement made by the teacher, 
— that on account of the reputation of that school, 
no decent person would come to live in the 
community if he had children to educate. When 
the matter was brought home in this way to 
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the farming people, there was not one of them 
who did not take an interest in the problem of 
gaining a better reputation for the school. In 
the second place, the patrons see more dearly 
than they ever have done that if they could 
keep an efficient school there it would help 
everybody. They will see the matter more 
clearly six months from now than they do now, 
because it is a topic of community discussion, 
and it is certain that the more they talk about 
it the more they will appreciate t-he advantages 
of the school when managed by the teacher and 
not by the rowdies. 

But the best result is the changed attitude of 
the pupils themselves toward ruffianly behavior. 
Formerly, any boy would be persona non grata 
with the crowd if he performed his tasks in 
an enthusiastic and faithful way. He would 
be a hero if he would annoy the teacher. And 
while the group still admires the boy who is 
a leader in mischief, still he is not looked up 
to as much as he would have been a few months 
ago, and he is not much encouraged now to 
play ** practical jokes'^ on the teacher. It is 
probable that the teacher could to-day induce 
the pupils in that school to take sides with him 
against an offender who might disturb the good 
order of the school. The teacher has not yet 
made a move of just this kind because he does 
not want to make an appeal to the school to 
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chastise a guilty fellow until he is sure that he 
will secure the right response. 

The first step to be taken in solving a prob- 
lem such as has been described is to get the 
sentiment of the oommunity working with and 
for instead of against the teacher. No matter 
how strong he may be, he cannot continue to 
fight successfully against community sentiment 
and group sentiment in the school. We are 
dealing here with a simple problem of human 
nature; an individual, young or old, is con- 
trolled in his conduct mainly by his feeling of 
what the community and his special group ap- 
prove. No matter how exalted the ideals of 
the teacher may be, they cannot be made to 
appeal to the majority of his pupils unless they 
are reinforced by the community's approval 
expressed in some evident way. 

Of course, the teacher is likely to view a mat- 
ter of discipline from his own standpoint, which 
is usually entirely different from that of the 
pupils in a school which has developed a tra- 
dition like that of District No. 12. The teacher 
proceeds on the principle that he is placed in 
authority over the school, and his wishes should 
be complied with, since he is working solely 
for the good of his pupils. If his pupils could 
only be induced to take the view that he is 
working for their good, and that all tiie rules 
and regulations of the school are reasonable 
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and necessary, there would never be any trouble. 
But the fact is that pupils who have been in 
disorder do not take this view of any case of 
discipline. Bather they take the more or less 
instinctive view that the teacher is an auto- 
crat, that they are the subjects and that the 
proper thing for them to do is to free them- 
selves from his control, or at least to give him 
as much distress as they imagine he gives them. 
Until this point of»view can be changed, there 
can be no successful discipline of any school, 
which means that the teacher must proceed first 
of all to gain community and school cooperation 
in his plans and methods. 
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CHAPTER X 

SECRET SOCIETIES IN HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 



The Purpose of Fraternities. — Fraternities 
were organized and are maintained primarily 
to afford students an opportunity to form inti- 
mate friendships* It is desirable that a boy 
who i& away from home should have bosom 
friends. tJsually the relations between the mem- 
bers of a fraternity are closer and more con- 
fidential ^han they can be in groups that are 
loosely organized and that have no traditions 
back of them. Membership in a literary, or 
debating, or even a non-secret social club is 
not the same as membership in a fraternity 
In any secret society the members are bound 
more closely together than they could other- 
wise be. This is the chief reason why the typ- 
ical college boy is eager to join a Greek-letter 
society. But there is an additional reason; 
persons of all ages wish to be identified with 
those who have experiences which cannot be 
known by outsiders, ai^d who have something of 
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mystery and romance about their doings. The 
mature man who joins a fraternal order learns 
the pass-word, and is put through his degrees 
exhibits the same trait of human nature as does 
the boy who seeks membership in a college fra^ 
ternity. Add to this the fact that the boy wl^o 
becomes a member of a fraternity acquires social 
distinction beyond that of his non-fraternity 
classmate, who is supposed not to possess the 
qualities which make him a **good fellow'* or 
mark him off in any desirable way from the 
crowd, and we have the explanation of the pecu- 
liar appeal which the fraternity makes to a col- 
lege youth. 

Non^Secret Societies. — In every strong college 
and university there are many non-secret societies 
to which a student may become attached if he is 
so inclined. Most of these are designed to culti- 
vate social or scholastic interests of one kind or 
another among their members. There are de- 
bating societies, oratorical societies, literary 
clubs, agricultural clubs, law clubs; in short, 
every important department of instruction has 
one or more clubs to which students of ability 
and character are admitted. There are also 
democratic social organizations in great variety 
which afford students an opportunity to form 
acquaintanceships and to secure relaxation from 
college work. A boy need not be lonely to-day 
in any important university even if he does not 
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join a fraternity. No matter how retiring or 
timid he may be, he will be searched out by some 
fellow-student and he will be introduced to a 
club, society or guild which will endeavor ,to 
minister to his particular social needs. The 
Christian Associations are active in most colleges 
and universities. They look after the new-comer, 
and especially the reticent student, and they try 
to bring him into social contact with his fellows. 
Besides, the faculties of the colleges and univer- 
sities are in most places so organized now that 
every student has a faculty as well as a student 
adviser or friend who keeps track of him, not 
only in his scholastic life and in his conduct, but 
also in his social opportunities and activities. 

But the fraternities differ from all these clubs, 
societies and organizations of every sort in that 
they choose their members with exceeding care 
in the attempt to select boys who possess the 
particular characteristics which they severally 
regard most highly. In this respect the frater- 
nities are undemocratic. In some universities 
they are exclusive and seclusive; they are even 
snobbish. Most serious among their shortcom- 
ings has been their readiness to make mere social 
and convivial activities more prominent than uni- 
versity work. They have derided study and 
application, and so they have cultivated among 
their' members an unwholesome attitude toward 
all earnest work. They have sometimes ridiculed 
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every intellectual or moral enterprise in a college. 
A man who applied himself to mental tasks was 
lampooned and called a **dig,'^ a **bore/' a 
'*bookworm,^' a "grind/' The fraternities main- 
tained that a boy should be a **good fellow,'' 
which he conld not be unless he would spend much 
of his time in loafing, in smoking and drinking, 
and in even worse forms of dissipation. In some 
places certain fraternities are still wont to select 
members primarily because of their "sporting" 
proclivities; if a boy were a really good student 
he would be rejected unless he were also a good 
drinker and in general a "rounder." 

II 

Improvement m Fraternity Life. — But marked 
improvement is taking place in tiie fraternities in 
most of the colleges and universities throughout 
the country. In the larger and more progressive 
institutions the scholastic record of the members 
of each fraternity is published at regular inter- 
vals, and this is compared with the record of non- 
fratemity students. This has had an invigorat- 
ing and reforming influence upon the fraternities. 
In at lea^t one university known to the writer, 
the intellectual work of the fraternity boys dur- 
ing the academic year just past was higher than 
the record made by the non-fraternity boys. The 
publication of these records has made every fra- 
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temity ambitious to achieve a good reputation. 
University faculties now have a weapon with 
which to discipline a fraternity which is continu- 
ously low in intellectual work. 

The national councils of most of the frater- 
nities have begun to take an active part in im- 
proving the scholarship and also the deportment 
of the chapters in all the colleges and imiversities. 
Some of them will withdraw the charter from 
any local fraternity if it cannot make a good 
record in intellectual work and in behavior. A 
member of a fraternity which has the reputa- 
tion of containing only ** bums'' is humiliated 
when he comes in contact with men who are mem- 
bers of fraternities that are in better repute. 
When a college man gets out into the world he 
realizes that there is no glory in being identified 
with an organization that is distinguished only 
for its loafers and roues. 

As a result of this reform movement the lead- 
ing fraternities in most of the universities are 
now being conducted with a view primarily to 
developing the abilities, intellectual and other- 
wise, of their members. They have come to 
realise that one loafer or dissipated fellow in 
the fraternity will lower the states of the whole 
group. While a few years ago it was the com- 
mon thing for fraternities to have alcoholic revels 
occasionally in their houses, such an qffence to- 
day in most of the universities would not be 
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tolerated a moment. There are rigid rules which 
prohibit the drinking of alcoholic beverages in 
any fraternity honse. In most fraternities now 
an older student acts as a special counsellor and 
friend to one or more new members. A freshman 
cannot go into a saloon, say, unless accompanied 
by his counsellor who is responsible to the fra- 
ternity for his conduct. This means that a boy 
who joins a good fraternity is less likely to dis- 
sipate than is the nori-fratemity boy who is not 
so closely observed by anyone as the fraternity 
boy is. 

Social Training in a Fraternity. — The social 
training which a boy receives in a good fraternity 
is a valuable asset. Such a man can usually be 
distinguished from one who has had no oppor- 
tunities of this kind. He handles himself well in 
any social situation; he is at ease; he knows what 
to say on most occasions, and he acquires the 
amenities and graces which make sodal life 
agreeable. The **barb'* is apt to be lacking in 
these accomplishments, not in all cases, of course, 
but as a rale. Again, a member of a fraternity 
which has good traditions, which has in its na- 
tional membership men of power and distinction, 
feels that he is a part of an important and digni- 
fied organization and this cannot fail to exert 
some influencGt for good on his demeanor. Every 
normal person of any age unoonsdously — ^if not 
consdously— expresses in his own actions and 
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points of view the characteristics of the domi- 
nant group to which he belongs. 

To illustrate: a man has been elected to the 
United States Senate. He was bom and reared 
in an every-day town. Before he was elected to 
Congress he exhibited in his dress, in his talk 
and in his manners the unconventional traits of 
his native place. But the moment he lands in 
Washington and realizes that he is a naember of 
a dignified body a change comes over him. There- 
after, wherever he goes and in whatever he does, 
he exhibits the dignity and importance of his new 
connections. This phenomenon is even more 
marked in the case of the boy who joins a frater- 
nity than it is of the man who becomes a member 
of an august legislative body. And when the tra- 
ditions of the fraternity are soxmd, when it car- 
ries on its membership roll a considerable num- 
ber of men of ability and character who have 
achieved renown in various fields, the new boy 
cannot fail to be favorably impressed thereby 
and stimulated to do his best on his own part. 

The Nofi^Fraternity Boy, — The non-fraternity 
boy is placed at some disadvantage because he is 
not a member of a society which has inspiring 
traditions. He does not feel that he is a brother 
to great men who have preceded him in college, 
and who have gone out into the world and re- 
ceived honors from their fellows because of their 
character aud their ability. Of course, all stu- 
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dents are members of the college, which has its 
traditions and its men of distincticm, and this in 
a measure is compensation for lack of member- 
ship in the smaller groups. But the great col- 
leges and xmiversities to-day are so enormous 
that the incoming student does not feel their 
unity, their solidarity, their personality. The 
senior student may and often does feel the indi- 
viduality of his institution, and he is influenced 
by its traditions, but it is rare for a freshman 
to be affected in this way. It is necessary for 
the latter to belong to a comparatively small 
group, the individual members of which he can 
know intimately and the traditions of which he 
can appreciate in order that he may think of the 
institution as a living reality, and so be influenced 
beneficially by it. 

While it is thus important that the new stu- 
dent should become intimately attached to a 
reasonably small group with wholesome tradi- 
tions and ideals, there is at the same time a 
danger that he will become restricted in his 
friendships to this small group during his whole 
university course. In the past some fraternities 
have been more of a handicap than a help to 
their members because they have not developed 
in them an appreciation of college life as a whole, 
and so they have not gained what they should 
fronj a college course. The senior remained as 
narrow in his social interests and his loyalty 
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as he was when he was a f reshmaiL A fraternity 
that exerts this influence upon a boy is positively 
harmful to him. 

As the studenr progresses in his university 
course his social interests and insight should be 
broadened. He should in the end come to think 
and feel in terms of the university as a unit 
rather than in terms of his particular fraternity. 
He cannot become a good citizen unless he habitu- 
ally conceives of the social group in the large 
rather than of some small section of it. The 
university man as he goes through his course 
should be constantly rising above the limits of 
special groups, and thinking and acting from the 
standpoint of the social whole. Fraternities can 
foster and 'develop this attitude and many of 
them are now doing it. However, some of the 
fraternities still discourage the formation of 
friendships by their members outside of their own 
circle. Artificial social barriers of this kind 
greatly reduce the good which ought to be ob- 
tained from a college course. Probably the great- ' 
est value to be derived from college life is gained 
from contact with classmates of varied interests 
and abilities. When a boy joins a fraternity 
which isolates him from students in other frater- 
nities and in no fraternities, he thereby forfeits 
a tiling of immense value in a university course. 

The evils mentioned above are appreciated by 
most of the fraternities and an effort is being 
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made to remedy them. There are inter-fraternity 
organizations, the purpose of which is to bring 
the members of all groups together in athletic 
contests, and in literary, social, and other activi- 
ties. In some universities much progress has 
been made in securing community of feeling and 
action between fraternity and non-fraternity stu- 
dents. 

More Rather Than Fewer Fratermties. — In 
some places an attempt is being made to* increase 
the number of fraternities so that every student 
who so desires may become a member of the one 
to which he is best suited, on account alike of his 
personal characteristics, his financial status, and 
his interests. This would be the best solution of 
the secret society problem. If all were members 
of fraternities there would be less importance 
attached to membership in one than is now ,the 
case in most institutions. There would be in- 
creased endeavor on the part of the various 
groups to attain the kind of distinction that is 
proper in a university, — ^to become the best in 
scholarship, in debating, in athletics possibly, in 
good manners, in good fellowship, and so on. So 
, long as only a few of the students are members 
of fraternities there will always be artificial and 
superficial distinctions and a good deal of rivalry 
and disappointment. College students will be 
found much like the people of the world in 
respect to their social impulses. 
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III 

Fraternities in. High Schools. — Turning now to 
fraternities in high schools, it is significant that 
there is very strong opposition to high-school 
fraternities by teachers in all parts df the conn- 
try. Several states have passed laws prohibiting 
all secret societies in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. But in a number of cities where 
the school authorities have attempted to abolish 
these societies the pupils have resisted, and they 
have been supported in their resistance by their 
parents. In some places parents maintain that 
their children should have the right to join any 
societies they wish, whether the teachers approve 
or not. In one high school in a large city the 
parents have declared in resolutions that neither 
the superintendent of schools, the principal of 
the high school, nor the teachers should be per- 
mitted to interfere in any way with the social 
relations and activities of pupils, and they have 
asked the courts to protect the pupils in their 
'* rights." 

Why are teachers opposed to secret sodeties 
in secondary schools? Because experience has 
shown that they are detrimental to good work 
and proper discipline. Members of secret socie- 
ties in high schools are as a rule more devoted 
and loyal to their societies than they are to the 
schools; they take their fraternity connections 
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more seriously than do students in colleges and 
universities. They feel that their duty is first 
to their **crowd/* or **sef rather than to their 
schools. They do not, generally speaking, par- 
ticipate in democratic school activities ; they think 
it is boorish and plebeian to do this. They tend 
to become snobbish and exclusive. They often 
think it is smart to assume an aristocratic atti- 
tude toward their non-fraternity classmates. 
Further, one can sometimes see in high schools 
in which there are a number of secret societies 
a sort of supercilious and presuming attitude 
toward the teachers, and a patronizing air toward 
the "barbs*' — ^the non-fraternity pupils. Again, 
there is often active rivalry between the secret 
societies themselves, and occasionally intense 
enmity between them. During this pin-feather 
stage of development, boys and girls are apt to 
go to extremes in their social relations when 
they are allied with secret organizations. Most 
of their attention is given to their fraternity in- 
terests, and their intellectual work is likely to 
suffer. 

Parents sometimes say that pupils in high 
schools will form social groups or cliques any- 
way; and so why not let them have their secret 
societies? It is true that high-school pupils, and 
often pupils in the higher grades of the elemen- 
tary school, will split up into groups according 
to their interests, their family connections, the 
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part of town in which they live, the classes to 
which they belong, and so on. But when these 
groups axe not held together by secret conclaves 
and Greek letter or other mystical symbols, they 
are not likely to go to extremes in the undemo- 
cratic tendencies which develop when the element 
of secrecy enters into their relations. Besides, 
they are much more ready to form attachments 
with their non-fratemity comrades when they are 
not bound to a few individuals by a secret organi- 
zation. Also, they can more easily be got inter- 
ested in general school activities when they are 
members of a loosely formed group than when 
they are held together in a secret society tll^.t has 
traditions, mystic symbols and a closed organiza- 
tion. 

. The best way to gratify the desire of high- 
school pupils to become members of social groups 
is to organize the school socially so that every 
pupil will be a member of a school society rather 
than a secret organization. This problem has 
been solved satisfactorily in many high schools. 
In such schools there are many literary, musical, 
scientific, historical and debating as well as 
strictly social societies, and every pupil is ex- 
pected to be a member of one or more of them. 
In some schools the pupils are organized in 
groups, each group being responsible in turn for 
entertaining the school as a whole, or a class, or 
division. In this way all pupils have opportuni- 
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ties for general social contacts and relations, and 
about all the time they can devote to social activi- 
ties is absorbed by general school functions, and 
so their longing for social connections is gratified 
in a wholesome and democratic manner. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE OBJECTIVES OF AMEEICAN EDUCATION 



Education Is Changing Rapidly. — Probably 
most readers of these lines will a^ee with Mr. 
Floyd Dell who has recently said: ** Education is 
changing so rapidly, its familiar aspects are 
crumbling so swiftly,, and the new methods are 
arriving upon the scene so fast that a large part 
of the adult public runs the risk of being intel- 
lectually knocked down and run over or left 
smothering among the ruins. 

**If we want to understand what is about to 
happen, what is already happening, we must be 
prepared to discard our most cherished precon- 
ceptions — and to face the most startling restate- 
ment of its (education's) purposes, the most ruth- 
less revaluation of its methods.'' 

There are many persons among us who, ap- 
preciating the truthfulness of Mr. DelPs state- 
ments, are trying to discover whether the schools 
have broken from their moorings and are drift- 
ing with the winds, or whether they are being 
guided intelligently toward desirable objectives 
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which are not discernible by most laymen, Euro- 
pean and Oriental peoples are as eager as are our 
people at home to determine whether our educa- 
tional developments are occurring in accordance 
with clearly thought-out and well-grounded prin- 
ciples, or whether they are due mainly to the 
restless and adventurous spirit of reformers. At 
the moment these lines are being written five 
commissions from European and Oriental coun- 
tries are studying our schools, elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher. Other commissions have 
come and gone and still others are announced 
to visit us in the near future. The performance 
of America in the World War has apparently 
aroused the profound interest or at least the 
cariosity of every civilized nation in our educa- 
tional aims, ideals and methods. 

II 

The Effect of Study on the Mind. — The distin- 
guishing characteristics of our present-day edu- 
cational programs and methods when compared 
with those of other countries, and of earlier times 
in our own country, are due primarily to our 
view of the effect of study and training upon the 
mind. Our educational psychology has recently 
become fundamentally different from that of most 
European and Oriental countries, and from that 
which was made the basis of educational work in 
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our own country fifty years ago* Tho two points 
of view may be simply stated. Present-day edu- 
cational psychologists in America maintain that 
special experience of any kind affects or trains 
the mind only in a special way, while European 
and Oriental psychologists hold that special ex- 
perience strengthens or sharpens or polishes the 
mind in a general way. Our educational psychol- 
ogy has been determined very largely by the 
views of William James, who studied the mind 
as a naturalist studies plants or animals. He 
observed how persons behaved in response to 
experiences of various kinds, and he concluded 
that a man who learns a large number of Chinese 
word-characters, for instance, acquires keenness 
in discerning differences between these word- 
characters, his memory for them is strengthened, 
and his reasoning ability in dealing with them is 
increased; 'but no matter how much special study 
of this sort he undertakes, he gains very slightly 
if at all in his keenness in discriminating or re- 
membering or reasoning about human faces or 
birds or plants or rocks or diseases, or in fact 
anything in the universe except Chinese word- 
characters. One perceives, remembers and rea- 
sons with the ideas which have been derived from 
his experience and not with a something over 
and above his ideas which mystical psychologists 
call ** general powers." 
Early American psychologists held and most 
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Enropean and Oriental educational psychologists 
to-day hold a contrary view, — ^that the study of 
Chinese word-characters develops a general men- 
tal power which is independent of the material 
by which it is developed, and which may be used 
in any way the individual may wish in his daily 
life. The educational psychologists at home are 
leading our teachers away from the belief that 
if they require their pupils to study any material 
no matter what it is their minds will be strength- 
ened in all respects; while the educationalists in 
other countries hold tenaciously to the doctrine 
that exercise of any sort develops the mind as a 
whole. 

Any person who will abandon the metaphysical 
method of regarding the human mind and will 
adopt the method of the naturalist, obsendng the 
behavior of human beings under varying condi- 
tions, will easily note that the special ideas which 
one acquires determines in a special way the 
further ideas he can acquire, the things he can 
understand, the adjustments he can make, and 
the activities he can perform. This law applies 
wherever mind is found. A dog has marvelous 
keenness and ability in a special field; but it is 
in a special field, that's the point. A dog's per- 
ceptions, his reasoning, — all his mental powers 
are limited to a narrow field depending upon his 
special experience. His ability to detect the 
whereabouts of prey and to ferret out and secure 
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his victims does not spread into any unrelated 
kinds of activities. A bird-dog is extraordinarily 
keen in locating his prize and in noting the signifi- 
cance of every movement of the bird he is stalk- 
ing, but he is equally dull in noting the signifi- 
cance of the expressions and movements of the 
human beings among whom he lives, except in 
regard to the direct rewards or punishments 
which they mete out to him. The principle ap- 
plies, though in a more complex way, to every 
type of mind, higher as well as lower, in the scale 
of mentality. 

Mental Activities Are Specialized. — American 
teachers are saying now that mental activities are 
specialized; there are various memories, for ex- 
ample, instead of one general memory. Some 
persons have an excellent memory for human 
faces but not for the names attached to the faces. 
Some persons can readily learn mathematics, 
remembering all the rules and principles govern- 
ing mathematical relations, even of the most com- 
plicated character, but they cannot readily re- 
member rules and principles governing the rela- 
tions of words in sentences. Business men who 
can remember everything pertaining to their busi- 
ness, if put in school might not be able to com- 
pete with ten-year-old children in remembering 
anything that is there presented. Some persons 
possess extraordinary memory for particular 
kinds of material, as musical symbols and the 
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relations of musical sounds so that they can ac- 
curately reproduce elaborate musical composi- 
tions after having heard them but once, but they 
cannot retain anything faithfully in other fields. 
Even in ajiy one individual life the type of mem-, 
ory changes from childhood to youth and from 
youth to maturity. In the early years in school 
a pupil usually has a good verbal memory; but 
later in life he can only with great difficulty re- 
member literary selections which earlier he could 
fix very easily. Our educational psychologists 
hold that a man's practical need determines his 
dominant type of memory; and this is in accord 
with the comprehensive law that what one does 
not need or use in sustaining himself in the world 
Nature eliminates, and by way of compensation 
she increases the ability that proves to be of 
special service. 

Clinical or pathological psychology confirms 
the observations of the educational psychologists. 
Injuries to particular parts of the brain result in 
the loss of particular mental powers. A man 
might lose the power to read, though his retina 
might be in sound condition and the route to the 
brain might be open, But one who has thus lost 
the ability to read may be able to understand lan- 
guage when spoken to him. He may be able also 
to recognize objects through sight though he can- 
not interpret words. In view of such facts the 
clinical psychologists say, — '* There is a special 
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area in the brain which is concerned with the per- 
ception and retention of visual verbal forms. If 
that is destroyed one becomes mentally blind to 
words that are seen, though he may still be able 
to hear words.** And this principle is universal 
in its application ; that is to say, specialized areas 
of the brain are concerned with special mental 
processes. 

Now, let these special areas be properly exer- 
cised and they will develop, but this will be a 
special and not a general development, and the 
intellectual improvement will be special and not 
general. Carry this special development to an 
extreme and the energies of the brain will be- 
come concentrated in the areas involved; and in- 
stead of all parts of the brain being benefited, 
unused areas may become atrophied. Examina- 
tion of Laura Bridgman's brain confirmed the 
views of clinical psychologists on this point. 

Many persons have come forward with evi- 
dence illustrating this principle in its bearing 
upon their own intellectual career. The case of 
Darwin is in point ; he testified that he had gradu- 
ally lost his ability and interest in all fields except 
the one in which he had concentrated his activi- 
ties. The popular literature of psychology con- 
tains evidence showing that an intensive and pro- 
longed activity of a special kind leads to the de- 
cline of activities of a different kind. This is 
doubtless due to the apparent law, that if one 
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organ or group of organs is called upon to per- 
form most of the activities required for the ^pro- 
motion of one^s well being, Nature will expend , 
all her resources on these organs while the un- 
used ones may degenerate. Nature seems to say : 
** These are the special organs which are neces- 
sary to meet the needs of life, and what is the 
use of maintaining other organs in their original 
condition!*^ 

. No Evidence That Special Training Develops 
General Power. — The experimentalists in educa- 
tion, of which there are a great many in Amer- 
ica, have set themselves the task of determining 
in how far if at all training in a special field 
develops general power. Men whose business 
it is to investigate these matters, who are devot- 
ing their energies entirely to gaining and weigh- 
ing evidence bearing upon them, have not dis- 
covered anything which can be interpreted to 
mean that by the pursuit of, say, English gram- 
mar or the learning of a vocabulary in the He- 
brew language, a pupil can gain intellectual power 
which he can utilize in discerning the true nature 
and the needs of those among whom he lives, or 
in rearing children and educating them, or in 
planting and cultivating a com crop, or in buying 
and preparing food for a family, or in deciding 
whether industrial education should be ^ven a 
place in the schools coordinate with other forms 
of education, and so on throughout the whole list 
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of activities which will need to be performed by 
most of the pupils who are put through the pub- 
lic schools. 

Ill 

How a Special Study Affects the Mind. — The 
reader will be helped to understand how pro- 
foundly the present-day American view of the 
influence of special study upon the human mind 
is influencing educational practice by noting the 
effects of a particular branch upon the ability of 
one who pursues it. Take a typical instance; — 
a girl in a secondary school who presently will 
be required to make and conduct a home but who 
devotes from two to four hours a day to the study 
of symbols, either Chinese word-characters or 
algebra or spelling but no time to the study of 
household phenomena or economics. She will in 
due course have experience in bu3ring and pre- 
paring food, and she will wish to make her home 
cheerful, artistic and sanitary. Most of all she 
will be required to feed and instruct and train 
the children who may come into the home. Now, 
visit her kitchen and see what she is called upon 
to do in order to solve the problems which arise 
there. She must buy the food for her family, and 
so she must understand what articles will be best 
adapted to the needs and constitution of each 
member of her household. And how will she find 
this out? By observing the effect of the food she 
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serves upon the health and behavior of eadi mem- 
ber of her family. And what mental processes 
are necessary in order to detect the effect of food 
upon health and behavior? Keenness in observ- 
ing the changes which occur in the countenance, 
revealing a condition of well- or ill-being, also 
changes in the color of the skin, in the light in 
the eye, in bodily bearing, and the like; and ac- 
curacy in interpreting the meaning of every 
change in expression. Now these are all phe- 
nomena of change. Every moment there is out- 
ward revelation of inner states and conditions. 
Intelligent observance of the signs of well- or 
ill-being depends on the habit of taking note of 
what is essential and significant in shifting phe- 
nomena. 

One who has become habituated to dealing 
with things that are changeless cannot adapt 
himself to things that change incessantly. He 
falls into the way of expecting that whatever 
he is handling will always remain as he leaves 
it; nothing will happen to it until he causes it to 
happen ; and even then the change will be in his 
own thought and not in the objects with which he 
deals. But when he comes to deal with objects 
or phenomena that are self-active and that do 
not wait on his initiative in their performance he 
is likely to be overwhelmed. It requires a 
psychical somersault to go from observing keenly 
words in a book to observing keenly bread that 
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is being baked, say, or a child that is not thriv- 
ing on its diet. 

Further, when a girl studies symbols she has 
to take account only of forms that have' no quali- 
tative characteristics; there is no light nor color 
nor feeling nor chemical nor physical properties 
in linguistic symbols ; they would not be symbols 
if they had any of these traits. But when she 
must deal with foods and children and grownr 
' ups in which there are all these qualitative char- 
a/5teristics she has to meet situations which never 
arise in her verbal study. ' She is a stranger in 
any qualitative field. Her eye, and her mind 
behind it, will have become habituated to recog- 
ni'zing and rearranging very simple materials 
that have no significance or content or meaning 
until she reads meaning, significance and content 
into them. Inevitably then she becomes more or 
less incapable of apprehending and interpreting 
and controlling objects which have significance 
and content in themselves. 

Too Much Study of Symbols is a Handicap. — 
The student of symbols who has really become 
shaped by symbolic study is everlastingly mis- 
interpreting real objects and relations in life. He 
reads his preconceptions into them. That is what 
he is doing all the time when he is dealing with 
his symbols; and then when he stands up and 
looks at people or things he continues to read 
into them significance and content out of his own 
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mind rather than to observe what they really are 
in themselves. His habits prevent him from 
holding his preconceived notions in check and 
seeing with an eye single to the truth. When 
the study of symbols was at its height during an 
earlier period of human development, the knowl- 
edge of the world of meaningful realities was at 
its lowest ebb. The truths of the world were not 
discovered by symbolists, but by those who did 
not go so far in symbolic study that they were 
rendered incapable of holding their minds as 
mirrors up to nature. 

Let us return to the girl who is required to 
make a home. She must buy food for one thing. 
She should be able to determine whether or not it 
is good food. How can she tell? She must de- 
cide from its appearance and its consistency and 
perhaps its odor whether it is sound or decayed, 
ripe or unripe, mellow or coarse and harsh, ten- 
der or tough, juicy or dry, and so on through a 
long list of qualities which determine whether 
food will be acceptable or otherwise. One cannot 
think of any article of food which has under any 
circumstances the slightest resemblance in ap- 
pearance to any verbal or mathematical symbol. 
It will probably not be seriously questioned that 
one who might be ever so keen in discriminating 
Chinese word-characters might be ever so dull in 
determining whether any article of food possessed 
the qualities which it should possess in order to 
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gratify the appetite or supply the needs of nutri- 
tion of a child or an adult. 

It should be mentioned particularly that a 
girPs sense of smell should be acute in buying 
and preparing food, and she should know what 
various odors and aromas denote respecting the 
conditions of different articles of food and the 
changes which take place in them in cooking, in 
decay, and so on; but not even a mystical psychol- 
ogist would go so far as to say that in the study 
of verbal symbols one's olfactory perceptions are 
sharpened, deepened, or strengthened. If sym- 
bols had odor and could be discriminated by the 
olfactory sense, they would cease to be symbols. 
Let the mind then become habituated to dealing 
with data which have no odor and inevitably the 
olfactory perceptions will decline and the sense 
of smell will become atrophied in some measure. 

Let us stay with our girl and follow her into 
the nursery. She has spent three or four hours 
a day for four years during the formative period 
of 'life over books of symbols, and now she is 
required to decide every moment what to do 
with a child who is the heir of all the ages and 
who is giving incessant expression to* his inheri- 
tance. Symbols stay where they are put and as 
they are put, but unfortunately children do nei- 
ther. How many mothers trained on symbols but 
who have not had time to study child nature or 
education say, "I do not understand my child. I 
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do not know why he acts as he does. I do not 
know what I should do with or to him, or how I 
should train him.*' The writer is speaking from 
first-hand knowledge; for some years he has 
regularly seen many letters from distressed moth- 
ers who complain because they spent so much of 
their time in school on studies which gave them 
no help regarding the problems which they are 
now called upon hourly to solve in training their 
children. 

Let us follow our symbolically-trained girl still 
farther, — into her reception room, into her club, 
into her social and philanthropic work. What 
is required of her in these situations in order 
that she may make the most of her opportunities 
and feel that she is not a passenger merely or a 
misfit? WiTst of all, she must know human nature 
and be sensitive to the expression of the thoughts 
and feelings of those with whom she associates. 
And in order to gain this sensitiveness she must 
have varied and significant experience with peo- 
ple. It will not be of help to her in social situa- 
tions to have her eye sharpened for symbols but 
not for the expression of the human countenance. 
In short, if this girl makes a success of her per- 
sonal relations she must have studied people 
deeply, and she must have had rich experience 
during her formative years in adjusting herself 
to people. Symbols will be of no avail here 
except as they become loaded with actual knowU 
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edge of human character. And then she must 
have been in touch with the problems which arise 
when people live together in groups, and each 
plays some role in determining the welfare of all. 
She must have faced concretely the problems of 
social control of individual conduct in order that 
she may play an intelligent part as a member of 
organized society. 

IV 

Remodeling the Curriculum. — The reader can 
appredate now why American educational work 
is imdergoing such rapid and profound modifica- 
tion as was mentioned at the outset of this chap- 
ter. Thousands of men and women are at work 
on courses of study for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools with a view, first, to eliminating 
topics which have been retained for the sole pur- 
pose of ** strengthening" the mind; and, second, 
td including subjects that relate directly to the 
social, intellectual, ethical and physical problems 
of daily life. American teachers believe that 
general power in the form of habits of industry 
and application and methods of attacking prob- 
lems can just as well be acquired by studying 
branches that will illumine the world in which 
the individual must live, as by studying topics 
that afford no illumination whatsoever because 
they do not relate to any situations in which the 
individual will ever be placed. 
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The courses of study in the schools of the Old 
World do not change rapidly, although in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Japan and perhaps in Russia, 
important innovations are being proposed and 
are being pt^t into effect to some extent; but in 
any educational system in which the aim is main- 
ly to exercise the mind instead of to acquire 
knowledge and habits that relate to the practical 
needs of daily life, there is little necessity for 
change. If the study of Chinese word-characters 
a thousand years ago developed universal mental 
power, then mental power can be developed in 
the same way to-day, and there is no need to 
modify the material of education from generation 
to generation. 

But in our own schools all the traditional sub- 
jects are being heavily pruned and recast. In 
spelling, the pupil learns the fifteen hundred words 
which he will need in daily life. In arithmetic, par- 
tial payments, cube root, the more complicated 
processes in interest and banking and two score of 
other topics formerly taught are scheduled for 
elimination* Many individuals and committees 
are endeavoring to determine what topics in 
arithmetic are used by the majority of people in 
daily life. In a case of doubt concerning any 
topic it will be left in the curriculum until the 
doubt is cleared up. So with every subject. Ma- 
terial that has been retained in courses of study 
merely for the purpose of affording mental gym- 
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nasties without regard to its intrinsic value must 
go from American schools. 

' Literally hundi^eds of committees and commis- 
sions are studying the problem of ^K>nomizing 
time in our schools in excluding relatively unim- 
portant topics in order that a place may be made 
for subjects which bear directly upon problems 
of present-day Hfe. The fundamental principle 
which is guiding American educational reform is 
that the school must so far as possible help the 
pupil to understand the social and physical world 
in which he lives and to acquire sMll in adjusting 
himself to all the typical situations in which he 
will be placed. A pupil must live with his fellows 
in organized society and so he should go just as 
far as he can in mastering the arts of communi- 
cation, in learning how American social life is 
organized, how the welfare of all our people can 
be promoted, and so on at length. One of the 
chief studies in all schools relates to the main- 
tenance of health under present-day conditions, 
so that the pupil is made familiar with the laws 
of the human body, and so far as practicable of 
the human mind, and is helped to form habits of 
healthful living. The pupil has a mind as well 
as a body which has imperative needs in the way 
of understanding the causes and meaning of ob- 
jects and events, so that he must so far as his 
powers will enable him to do so learn how nature 
operates in her varied forms in order that his 
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mind may be relieved of fear and superstition, 
and that he may gain the pleasure which flows 
from a comprehension of the mathematical, bio- 
logical and physical principles in accordance 
with which the phenomena of the universe occur. 
Variety in Our Courses of Study. — The com- 
missions that are studying our educational sys- 
tem as well as many of our own people are con- 
fused by the number and variety of subjects they 
find ^n our courses of study. They are inclined 
to conclude that we do nothing well because we 
attempt to do so much, and that we are toadying 
to the whims of our pupils instead of subjecting 
them to rigorous mental discipline. They see 
pupils working enthusiastically in the various 
science laboratories and iii the manual arts and 
household arts work rooms, as well as in the 
mathematical, historical and literature classes, 
and they cannot conceive that any work which is 
done as a matter of choice can have much disciplin- 
ary value. The work of schools everywhere has 
been and still is in many countries based largely 
on the belief that a pupil receives benefit only 
from work which he hates. Life, it has been said, 
consists mainly in the doing of disagreeable tasks, 
and therefore the school should habituate the 
pupil in the performance of drudgery. George 
Eliot indicated the psychological principle in view 
of whi<^ education of this type is conducted, 
when she had Tom Tulliver's instructor pro- 
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pound the doctrine that because Tom hated Latin 
this was the very thing he needed to have the 
most of. 

European and Oriental teachers, speaking 
generally, maintain that all pupils should 
pursue the same course of study even through 
college. The purpose of study they say is to 
strengthen the mind, and the material that will 
accomplish this best for any one person will be 
best for all persons. When people brought up 
on such an educational philosophy observe a 
typical American high school and find that there 
may be as many as ten or even fifteen courses 
of study and that different pupils may be pur- 
suing different lines they predict disaster. But 
when they become familiar with the principle in 
view of which tEe differentiation of work in the 
high school and college is permitted and encour- 
aged, then they can understand even if they do 
not endorse our procedure. Of course, some of 
our own teachers* and laymen are hostile to the 
elective principle in secondary and higher educa- 
tion. They, like the foreigners, would put all 
pupils through the same regime. But the Ameri- 
can high school and university will never again 
go onto the single-course program. In progres- 
sive high schools and universities certain studies, 
as English, history, hygiene, some science and 
some mathematics, are required of all pupils for 
the reason that it is believed they will be of direct 
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service to everyone no matter where lie may be 
placed or what special work he may do; but we 
wUl never again require all pupils to pursue ad- 
vanced mathematics, foreign laaguages and the 
like on the theory that these are the best subjects 
with which to develop mental power. 



The Marnier of Pursuing Studies.— Trohahlj 
the most marked changes taking place in our edu- 
cational procedure relate to the maimer in which 
pupils pursue their studies. Our foreign visitors 
are amazed when they see pupils working at a 
subject like arithmetic, for instance. Almost tmi- 
versally abroad pupils sit in their seats and solve 
problems according to rule, and precisely this 
plan was followed in our own schools formerly; 
but in progressive schools to-day pupils are on 
their feet much of the time and doing the thing 
which they are learning. When they are studying 
linear or square or liquid or dry measure they 
use the measures. They are out-of-doors, it may 
be, calculating the area of the lawn. They have 
liquid and dry measures in the schoolroom and 
make quarts from pints, bushels from pecks, and 
so on. There is a bank in the school — ^in some 
places a genuine state bank — and they do real 
banking when they are studying about it 

So with every thing they learn; they study it 
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as they ynSi need to use it in real life as nearly 
as can be done. In spelling, they write words as 
they must do later on instead of standing up in 
line and spelling isolated words, though they may 
do a little of the latter for diversion and varia- 
tion. In English they write and talk instead of 
learn rules of grammar, though they do some 
of the latter after they have done a great deal of 
the former. In Latin they cut out pictures and 
advertisements from the papers and magazines 
and paste them in their notebooks and explain 
how they have come from Boman antecedents. 
They select words from modem book, newspaper 
and magazine writing and show how these have 
been derived from Latin sources and they trace 
the evolution from the original to the present 
meanings. They study Latin, that is to say, so 
that it will illumine the language, customs and in- 
stitutions of present-day life. In geometry they 
go out-of-doors and calculate the height of chim- 
neys and trees and the distance across streams, 
employing geometrical principles, instead of 
confining their work to logical demonstra- 
tions within the classroom. And so through- 
out the whole list of studies in the elementary, 
secondary and higher institutions, — ^the aim is 
to have the pupil master them as fully as possible 
in the way in which they will be utilized in daily 
life. This is the fundamental American principle 
relating to method in teaching and it is at the 
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bottom of the revolutionary changes in school- 
room procedure which first arrests the attention 
of foreigners, and which causes conservative lay- 
men and an occasional teacher at home to pre- 
dict that the rising generation will grow up flabhy 
in intellect and character because they do not 
have enough drudgery in their school work. 

VI 

Our Schools Serve the Comr,iumty. — Formerly 
the school and the college in our country were set 
apart from the life of the community in which 
they were located. In practically all European 
and Oriental countries to-day the schools have no 
direct contact with any of the activities of the 
people about them; but the fashions in regard to 
this matter are changing rapidly among us. A 
concrete instance will illustrate the change that 
is taking place. A high school in a small city 
in the middle west has a department of chemistry. 
This department cooperates with the board of 
health in the city by analyzing samples of water 
that are sent to it. It also cooperates with the 
common council by analyzing the gas that is sup- 
plied to the city by a gas company. The depart- 
ment of agriculture in the high school serves the 
agricultural population throughout the county. 
There are stock judging contests in the high 
school, and the senior pupils go out among thfe 
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f armere and help them to improve their live stock 
as well as their crops. The manual arts depart- 
ment in this high school has charge of drawing 
the plans for public buildings in the city. The 
pupils make practically all the furniture for the 
schools and the public playground. There is a 
printing press in the school, and all the publica- 
tions of the Board of Education are set up and 
printed by this press. The household arts de- 
partment has free demonstrations for the people 
of the oommunity showing how to select, preserve 
and prepare food, how to detect adulteration in 
clothing as well as in food, how to make a house 
sanitary, how to care for children, and so on. 
The department of commerce trains a consider- 
able number of the boys and girls who are needed 
in the business offices in the city each year. Other 
departments in the high school serve the com- 
munity to the extent that their service is in de- 
mand. This high school is a real people *s college. 
Each year it articulates more closely with and 
plays a larger role in the life of the community. 
The University of Wisconsin furnishes an il- 
lustration of how our higher institutions are com- 
ing to serve the people among whom they are 
located. There is scarcely an interest or activity 
in the state of Wisconsin that is not ministered 
to by the university. There is hardly a town 
or city into which its influence does not extend. 
Its aim is to develop and apply science in every 
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field of human endeavor. Every department in 
the Tiniversity is engaged in research for the pur- 
pose of extending knowledge in its particular 
domain, and when new knowledge becomes estab- 
lished, then it is put at the service of all who 
can make practical use of it in any way or who 
are interested in it for its own sake^ 

VII 

FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY IN OUR SCHOOLS 

Observers from the Old World never fail to be 
astonished at the freedom of action which is 
granted to pupils in our schools. The typical 
Old World school' is conducted on the principle 
that the teacher should be an autocrat and the 
pupil should be a subject. The writer once in- 
spected a typical school in Algiers, in which a 
master sat on a pedestal with a rod in his hand, 
and his pupils sat squatted around at his feet. 
They were learning the Koran by heart. The 
master ^s task consisted wholly in calling upon 
one boy after another to tell what he had learned, 
and if he failed to recite without error what had 
been assigned to him, he received several strokes 
of the rod. The schools in most of the Old World 
countries belong to this type, though they do not 
go to such an extreme of autocracy as the schools 
in Algiers. But the pupils are always regarded 
as subjects whose sole business it is to absorb 
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what is assigned them and suffer penalties if they 
make errors when they are called upon to regnr- 
gitate what they have swallowed. Any partici- 
pation of the pupils in the government of the 
schools in most European and Oriental countries 
is unheard of and unthinkable. There are excep- 
tions, noticeably in the so-called public schools of 
England, — Eton, Bugby, et al. — ^but they stand 
out in striking contrast to the prevailing practice 
of autocratic control in Old World schools. 

It is only recently in our own country that the 
teacher has come to regard his school as a little 
community, in the government of which all should 
participate as fully as possible. One may now 
hear teachers in progressive American schools 
ask their pupils what rules should be observed 
with respect to communication while the school is 
in session, what should be done about tardiness, 
about rough conduct on the playground, and so 
on. In this manner pupils are led to appreciate 
that certain regulations are necessary in order 
that the welfare of all may be promoted. When 
they gain this point of view, they do not have to 
be coerced to observe reasonable rules. In the 
high schools and colleges pupils are themselves 
sometimes taking the initiative in insisting upon 
the enforcement of reasonable rules. 

The spirit of community activity is being ob- 
served in every phase of the work of our schools. 
One could hardly see in any progressive school 
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to-day a form of recitation in which a pupil de- 
claims to the teacher merely for the sake of in- 
forming her whether he has learned his lesson. He 
recites to the dass for the purpose of making his 
understanding of the topic clear to his mates. The 
class constitute his audience; they are as much 
concerned in his recitation as he is himself. The 
teacher is a leader of the group, a guide and coun- 
selor, not a didactic ruler. He is wiser than any 
of the group, but he does not take advantage of 
his superiority to act autocratically, — ^to com- 
mand his pupils to do this and to do that simply 
because he says so. 

VIII 

THB FINAL TEST OF AN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

The final test as to whether one educational 
system is better than another is found in the 
outcome of each system as reflected in the lives 
of the people who are affected by it. The newer 
principles in American education have not been 
tested long enough to yield conclusive results. 
The World War, however, was fought principally 
by men who were trained in accordance with the 
principles which have been sketched in this chap- 
ter. It is not too much to say that they have won 
the admiration of mankind alike for their initia- 
tive, their devotion to high ideals and dean 
mindedness, their courage and vigor, and their 
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good sportsmanship. Again, the social reforms 
which have been accomplished in this country 
during the past decade have been due in large 
measure to the intellectual and moral qualities 
which have been developed by the schools. The 
whole world has marveled at the achievement of 
our country in the control of practices which un- 
dermine the intellectual and moral stamina of the 
people, and which have not been brought under 
control in other countries. 
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CHAPTEE XII 
QUESTIONS ASKED BY ALL PARENTS 



Firsi Question: Should Children Dine With 
Their Elders f — In most foreign countries chil- 
dren always take their meals by themselves. It 
is generally believed in these countries that 
it would be impossible to discipline the young 
according to their needs if they should be per- 
mitted to be freely in the presence of their 
elders. When occasionally they are allowed at 
table with their parents and other adults they 
are required to maintain silence. If there are 
a number of children and a number of adults 
at a dinner party the children must wait until 
the adults have finished. The young always 
defer to their elders. One hears it said in 
England, Germany, Italy and other countries 
that if the young should be permitted to partici- 
pate in all the activities that adults enjoy they 
would not learn proper respect for those who 
should hold authority over them. 

Visitors to America from foreign countries 
are stmak first of all by the prominent place 
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which children occupy among us. They are 
usually at table with adults; they talk as freely 
as the adults do and often more freely; they run 
all over the house if they wish to do so. In 
brief, they are under no restraint according to 
the opinions of foreign visitors. The writer has 
heard a ntimber of such visitors express sur- 
prise that we should give our American children 
such liberties (license some of them call it) as 
we do. They say that our young people are 
forward, presuming, ill-mannered. When pinned 
down to facts these critics cannot as a rule give 
specific cases showing that our children are run- 
ning loose and have little or no regard for 
those who are older and wiser than they are. 
Our visitors infer that our children must be 
lawless and disobedient since they do not see 
that we hold the reins tightly over them. 

In America Children and Adults Are on An 
Equal Footing. — In this country more than in 
any other country in the world we are trying 
out the experiment of permitting children to 
live with their elders and enjoy all the freedom, 
rights, and liberties which the latter enjoy. Here 
more than in any other country we like to have 
our children with us. Family life plays a y^t\ 
much larger role in America than it does else- 
where. Parents and their children are better 
playmates and friends here than they are in 
other countries. In most of the European coun- 
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tries children are regarded by their parents in 
a rather objective and impersonal wayj they 
"care for and train them as a matter of duty 
rather than of pleasure. This does not sound 
very pleasant but it is true. In some of the 
European countries parents will send their chil- 
dren at nine or ten years of age away to school 
or to America or India or some other distant 
country, and they will see very little of them 
thereafter. The parents take the separation quite 
calmly. In this country parents as a rule can- 
not bear to be separated from their children 
until the latter are full grown men and women. 
This illustrates one difference between the at- 
titude of American parents and that of European 
parents, allowing for exceptions on both sides, 
of course. 

It is probable that in our country children 
will be permitted to eat at table with their elders 
whether or not it is best for their physical and 
moral health to do so. American parents will 
not generally conform to any program which 
requires that the children live in one part of 
the house while they live in another part, or 
that the children follow one plan of liiFe while 
they follow a different one. No matter what 
our European visitors think about us in this 
respect it is certain that we will put into prac- 
tice the Froebelian sentiment, — ^^^Come, let us 
live with our children, '* which means in part' 
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that we should permit our children to eat at 
table with us. 

^^Come, Let Us Live With Our Children/' — 
But would it be possible and if possible would it 
be desirable for us to observe the spirit but not 
always the letter of the sentiment, — ''Come, let 
us live with our children/' One knows American 
homes in which there is a good deal of conflict 
at table between the parents and their c^iildren. 
The latter when they are eight or ten months old 
are brought to the table and they are expected 
to observe the proprieties which are generally ob- 
served by their elders; that is to say, they must 
not grab for food, but must wait until they are 
served; they must not laugh or cry; they must 
not talk when anyone else is talking, — ^in brief, 
they must behave like adults. Now, there is no 
way as yet discovered by which a year-old or a 
two-year-old child can be taught to restrain him- 
self as an adult should do. The child's nervous 
system is not developed so that he can inhibit his 
impulses as his elders can and should do. He is 
not able to retain his experience so that he cannot 
be trained at one or two or three years of age to 
conduct himself like an adult. Parents who can- 
not tolerate spontaneity in their children ought 
not to have them at table until they reach a 
stage of development where they can learn to 
exercise self-restraint in regard to their elemental 
impulses. 
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One of the deepest impulses which the child 
brings into life with him impels him to grab for 
food when he is hungry. If he eats at table with 
his elders, then he must be provided with food 
the instant he is put in his high-chair. The 
parents or an older brother or sister must see to 
it that he is liberally supplied with food until 
his hunger is appeased. He should not be brought 
to the table and required to wait until the others 
are served before he is given food. 

Breaking the Habit of Demanding Attetdiott 
First. — But someone will retort, — ^**If the baby 
always receives attention first he will acquire the 
habit of thinking he must always be first and he 
will insist upon taking precedence over others.'^ 
This is true, and there is no way to avoid it. 
But when he reaches the age of four, he can 
be taught to take his turn. It will be nec- 
essary to break the habit of expecting that he 
will receive attention first, but the habit cen be 
broken. Similar habits are being broken every 
day. when he is in contact with other children. A 
one-year or two-year-old baby wants everything 
he sees and he wants it quick. Before he has 
passed his fourth birthday, however, he has begun 
to discover that unless he takes his turn he will 
not get along very well. Every day of his life 
if he plays with other children the lesson is im^ 
pressed upon him that he cannot always be fa- 
vored, that others will not always give way to 
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him. If he is first now, then he mnst be last the 
next time. He can learn this lesson at table just 
as readily and as completely as he learns it in 
the nnrsery, on the playground, in the school 
room, and on the street. 

When Guests Are ai Table. — Parents are often 
greatly distressed when they have guests and 
their babies do not act in a mannerly way. This 
is a cause of mucb strain and worry in many 
households. But a parent can count on it for a 
certainty that if his young child comes to the 
table with guests he will conduct himself like a 
child and not like an adult. He will behave as 
he always does, only the parent will notice his 
lack of manners when guests are present while 
the lack may not be noticec^at other times. When 
guests are present many of us become very crit- 
ical of our children; traits which at other times 
we regard as rather clever and interesting quali- 
ties we now regard as faults. 

If children should be made to take their 
meals by themselves at any time it is when 
guests are being entertained, unless the latter 
understand and can interest the children and 
overlook their childish behavior. Unfortunately 
not once in fifty cases can a guest do or say 
anything which will interest a baby or a two- or 
three- or four-year-old child. The chances are 
that if the young children are at table with the 
elders they will spoil the meal for the parents 
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and often for the guests, because the latter can- 
not fail to notice how disturbed the parents are. 
In such cases it would be better to have the 
children get their food before the adults are 
served and then let them run off and play by 
themselves. 

There is a further reason why it is desirable 
not to have young children at table when there 
are guests. They are apt to occupy the most con- 
spicuous place at the table. Naturally they will 
presume upon their importance. They are likely 
to go to excess in their yelling or boisterous 
actions just to attract attention and arouse 
comment. All this is very bad for young chil- 
dren. Parents should not allow such situations to 
develop at their table; if there is much of this 
sort of thing they will be certain. soon to have 
spoiled children on their hands. 

Young Children Should Have Some Meals hy 
Themselves. — In the typical American home it 
would probably prove of advantage to all the 
members of the family if very young children had 
some of their meals by themselves, and spent 
their time in play while their elders were dining. 
Young people ought not to be held at table while 
slow-moving adults partake of a heavy meal. 
There is no way to prevent children from be- 
coming restless in such circumstances, and then 
the parents or some other adults at table may 
discipline the children. Such discipline rarely 
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aooomplishes much good and it may be the source 
of irritation. K this occurs at every meal, day 
after day and month after month, the children 
will come to think of the ceremonies at table as 
most disagreeable. In the end they may become 
silent and morose. Readers of these lines can 
probably think of plenty of illustrations of this 
principle. 

As children grow older and b^in to bring 
their impulses imder control it will prove bene- 
ficial for them to be at table always with their 
elders, though an exception might be made when 
there are guests, unless the children can learn 
from them or be entertained by them without be- 
ing made too conspicuous. 

Speaking generally, after children have passed 
their fourth or fifth birthday, they will learn 
valuable lessons while sitting at table with their 
elders. TJnconsciously they will imitate the man- 
ners of their'' elders. They will be stimulated to 
repress their impulses. As they grow on toward 
the teens it will be imperative that they should 
be at table with their elders in order to learn how 
to conduct themselves properly. 

Democratic Treatment of Children cA T(Me. — 
The children at the family table should be ^ven 
as much freedom to express themselves as adults 
enjoy, but no more. They should not talk all the 
time. But no one member of the family should 
exercise autocratic powers at table or any other 
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plax3e« In some European countries the head of 
the household dominates everything and every- 
body. No one opens his mouth unless the head 
of the house invites him to do so. But this type 
of family government will not go in America and 
an attempt should never be made to put it into 
effect Children should be required to hold their 
tongues at times simply so that others may share 
in the taJk, but they should not be kept silent con- 
tinuously merely because they are children. In 
no other way can they learn the spirit of Ameri- 
can life,— that there should be give-and-take rela- 
tions between persons; that people should share 
and share alike; that everyone should listen as 
well as talk; and that no person should be either 
a bully or a slave. It takes children a long time 
to learn these lessons ; but they must learn them 
sometime in order that they may live in peace 
with their fellows. 

II 

• Second Qiiestion: Should Children Be Used to 
Entertain Guests? — One often notices the irrita- 
tion and distress of a parent who asks a child 
to recite or sing or play on the piano or violin for 
the entertainment of friends, and the child de- 
clines to do so. Frequently the parent thinks the 
child refuses because he is obstinate or is not 
willing to do his part to make it pleasant for the 
guests. In nine cases out of ten, though, the 
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clulcl's refusal is due to shyness. Most persons, 
young or old, are self-conscious and embarrassed 
when they appear before strangers, or even 
acquaintances, in the role of entertainer. Some 
parents who censure a child because he will not 
play or sing or dance or recite could not them- 
selves be induced to perform in these ways. They 
could not be coerced into making an after-dinner 
speech, even, which is perhaps the least embar- 
rassing of the ordinary forms of entertainment; 
they will make all sorts of excuses and persist in 
them when they are called upon to perform. 

It is instinctive for the child to avoid formal 
occasions when the eyes of the crowd are fixed oji 
him, and he is responsible for the entertainment 
of a company. Many persons can never over- 
come this timidity by any kind of training, though 
they may love to ** show off *' before their inti- 
mate friends. Some persons suffer from stage 
fright no matter how often they attempt to speak 
or entertain in a more or less formal way. This 
is due in some cases to a nervous sensitiveness 
which can never be entirely overcome. It is due 
iii other cases to having been frightened on ear- 
lier occasions and the fear can never be wholly 
eradicated. Fear of this kind seems to persist 
longer than any other variety, although it seems 
unreasonable and is a serious handicap. 

A child can often be helped to overcome shy- 
ness in appearing in the role of entertainer if 
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from an early age he participates in dramatics. 
The thing to be accomplished is to help him to get 
over being unduly conscious of self whenever he 
attempts to play a part. He is less likely to be 
overwhelmed with the task of entertaining if 
others are cooperating with him than if the re- 
sponsibility falls wholly on himself; and the more 
often he plays a part and goes through with it 
successfully, the more completely the character 
he portrays will take possession of him and keep 
him from thinking about himeslf. When a per- 
son can give himself wholly to the task to* be per- 
formed he will not be timid. 

A parent or teacher ought to know in an indi- 
vidual case whether or not a child declines to 
perform because he is timid. If he is he should 
not be urged unduly. But if hte refuses because 
he has no interest in helping to entertain people, 
then pressure might well be applied to him, 
though not when strangers are present. A parent 
or teacher should not keep requesting an unwill- 
ing child to play or speak or to do anything else 
in the presence of guests. When the guests are 
gone the parent or teacher may make the child 
realize how selfish he is, and may deny him privi- 
leges simply because he is selfish. If he will not 
help to make it agreeable for others, then others 
will not make it agreeable for him. After the age 
of seven or eight a child can be led to appreciate 
that people are constantly sacrificing for him, 
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and if he will not play the game fair, then he 
will have to shift for himself more largely than 
he has been doing. 

It should be added, though, that, generally 
speaking, young children should not be called on 
to entertain mature guests. They should appear 
mainly before young persons of their own age. 
It will tend to make them blase and give them a 
false estimate of their importance if they exhibit 
themselves much before adults. The typical adult 
is apt to go to extremes in his praise of a child's 
performance ; he is not judicial or critical. The 

less adulation a child has from adults the better 

» 

it will be for him as a rule. But whatever praise 
he can gain from his companions and classmates 
will be good for him. Sometimes they may ridi- 
cule him f orv his performance, and this will be 
good for him also, provided he merits censure; 
and the chances are that the group will not criti- 
cize him unless he deserves criticism. The point 
is, — one should try to have a child always per- 
form under natural and not artificial conditions. 

Ill 

TMrd Question: Should Children Be Used for 
Family Display? — The following concrete case 
will bring the matter before us: 

'* In the neighborhood in which I live many of 
the parents are striving to see whether they can 
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outdo one another in the clothes they put on their 
children's backs. One home is in competition 
with another, and they go to all lengths to see if 
they can get ahead of one another. Some of the 
homes around me pay five times as much as they 
ought to for their children's clothes,, and the 
parents skimp in other ways. They won't give 
to the church; they won't give to charity; they 
won't buy good books for their children; but they 
will fix them up in the latest fads and fancies. 
Some of these parents will pay a big price for 
dancing school, but they ' kick ' oh raising the 
salary of the teacher in the public school. What 
can be said for such parents anyway? " 

Nothing much. They are foolish, and the 
chances are they will spoil their children. It is 
a safe guess that the children themselves would 
not tolerate this custom if they could get rid of 
it. The typical normal child does not want to be 
dressed up to within an inch of his life so that 
he cannot do much but promenade for display. 

Expensive clothes on a child require that he 
should be restrained in his activities. He must 
become a sort of model for the exhibition of his 
clothes, and so he must be rigid, and when he 
is rigid, he is unhappy. It is hard luck for a 
child to have parents who use him to advertise 
their wealth. 

But now consider the poor parents. No one 
of them wants to be outdone by his neighbors, 
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which is a more or less normal desire. Most 
parents feel that they must keep their establish- 
ments up to the standards of tiie community in 
which they Uve. Just so long as each home goes 
its own way, there will be this foolish and even 
disastrous competition and rivalry. 

There are two possible solutions of this prob- 
lem. One is for the individual parent to resist 
the practice of the neighborhood. There is some 
danger in this because his children will be marked 
for their peculiarities, and they will be apt to 
think that their home is an odd one. A child may 
lose confidence in his parents when he thinks they 
are different from everybody else ; and only harm 
can come to the child who loses respect for his 
parents' policies. 

The best way to solve the diflSculty is for a 
parent who appreciates the injury which is being 
done children through this competition to go to 
his nearest neighbor, and lead the latter to take 
the same view that he does himself. Then let 
the two of them go to the next neighbor and get 
him on their side. Let the three go to the fourth 
neighbor and have him join the group; and then 
the problem will solve itself. Four families in a 
community acting on a common policy in child 
training are enough usually to determine com- 
munity practice sooner or later. 

This is a type of problem which must be 
settled by community cooperation. 
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IV 

Fourth Question: What Should the Child's 
Christmas Be? — The Christmas season should 
afford opportunity to develop thoughtfulness and 
good-will in children; but unfortunately it is re- 
garded in some places as an occasion mainly for 
the gratification of the appetite and the greedy 
passions. The naturally selfish tendencies of the 
young are intensified when they are made to feel 
that Christmas is celebrated for the chief pur- 
pose of serving a heap of good things to eat and 
receiving presents. 

Every child who is fortunately situated should 
have experience in giving pleasure to those who 
are not so fortunate as he is. He should contrib- 
ute to their comfort and well-being by his own 
efforts. It is not enough that he should ^ve them 
money because this does not ordinarily require 
much' sacrifice on his part, and so it is not likely 
to strengthen him in the doing of good deeds. 
Usually when a child makes money gifts he does 
not consider that he is forfeiting any of his own 
pleasures,— either sweets, or toys, or anything 
he wishes. An adult who has learned the mean- 
ing of money may, when he gives to charity, 
appreciate that he is making a personal sacrifice, — 
that be is ^ving the results of toil and self denial, 
and so his gift may have genuine so<naI and 
ethical value. But it is different with a young 
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child. Parents who think that when they lead 
their children to give a dime or two for those in 
need they are developing in them unselfishness 
and thoughtfulness for the welfare of others are 
quite likely to be in error. It would be much 
better if the children wpuld buy raw materials 
with their dimes, and transform them by their 
own efforts into serviceable gifts. Good- will, 
thoughtfulness and fellow-feeling require that 
one put forth effort for others, or give them 
objects upon which one has expended thought and 
energy. 

Many parents are aware of the difficulty of 
keeping the gluttonous and selfish impulses of 
children in check during the Holiday season. 
And it is just as bad to go to excess in gifts as 
in food or drink. Hardly any child can escape 
being made more selfish when he receives a house- 
ful of presents at Christmas time, particularly 
when he has done little or nothing to promote 
the happiness of anyone but himself. As a matter 
of fact, many young people come through the 
Christmas season retarded rather than aided in 
the development of good will, thoughtfulness, and 
self-restraint. They think more about indulgence 
than about service. They consider it more worth 
while to have a bursting stomach and a mass of 
objects for selfish gratification than to secure and 
retain the good will and confidence of their com- 
panions. Everything we do at Christmas that 
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over-emphasizes eating, drinking and receiving of 
gifts will injure the child's social, ethical and 
moral development. It would be better to have 
no Christmas at all than to have one which is 
devoted mainly to excessive pleasures of any 
kind. 

Keep Feasting Subordinate. — -Of course there 
must be some feasting. We have not yet devel- 
oped far enough so that we can have a great 
season of social activities without some physical 
and emotional indulgence. But we can reduce the 
latter to a minimum. In choosing her bill-of-fare 
for the Christmas dinner and all the dinners of 
the Holiday season, the mother can give promi- 
nence to foods that will appeal to the esthetic 
sense and that will at the same ^ime gratify the 
palate, while not over-loading the system and 
over-stimulating the animal passions. Exoess 
indulgence in meats and sweets is the chief 
dietetic error of the Christmas season. The use 
of meat in excess excites the majority of people 
and burdens the system with non-usable material. 
Also it arouses appetites for stimulants. The 
hearty meat-eater craves condiments and hot 
sauces. If he be an adult his desire for strong 
drink will be intensified. 

A mother should make fruits more prominent 
than meats in the Christmas dinner, and in all 
dinners for that matter. Fruits do not stimulate 
the animal passions as meats do. They do not 
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develop cravings for stimulants. A normal child 
^wiU not be likely to gormandize at any meal in 
which fruit plays a prominent part. 

The mother will have to guard against over- 
indulgence in sweets, also. Cakes and cookies 
will, of course, have to be in evidence during the 
Christmas season, but they should be composed 
to some extent of currants, raisins and other 
fruits, and the use of sugar to excess should be 
avoided. The liberal use of fruits during a 
season of festivities will lessen the desire for 
candy; and fruits will also assist the organism to 
eliminate protein foods which, if retained but not 
assimilated, will upset the health. 

Divert Attention From Indulgence in Food. — 
One way to divert attention from excess eating 
is to have the table attractively decorated. It 
will be much better to have flowers and other 
decorations in excess than to have meat and 
sweets in excess. Better have a well decorated 
than a heavily laden table at any time during the 
Christmas season, or any other season. The use 
of decorative lights on the table may take the 
place of a superfluity of dishes. A table must, 
of course, suggest abundance, plentif ulness ; but 
this can be done by means of appropriate decora- 
tion as well as by heaps of food. Fruit serves 
the double purpose of suggesting bountifulness 
and also being decorative. 

Children often become peevish and disagree- 
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able before the Christmas season is over^ partly 
because they eat so much candy that the physical 
machinery is clogged and they are in a certain 
sense poisoned. But it will not be possible to 
eliminate candy completely; there will have to 
be some provided or it will not seem like Christ- 
mas. What kind of candy is least harmful to a 
child T That which contains fruit in abimdance 
or fruit acids or nuts. Many children crave 
chocolate candy, and parents will probably have 
to provide a reasonable amount of it. The chil- 
dren who eat an excess of chocolate candy during 
the Christmas season, or at any other time for 
that matter, are apt to become over-stimulated, 
and it may take them weeks to return to a normal 
condition. Milk chocolate is less stimulating than 
the ordinary kind, and it can be obtained now in 
all kinds of chocolate candies. Nuts and fruits 
covered with milk chocolate make a good kind 
of candy for the young. Children should make 
their own candy, using fruits and nuts abun- 
dantly. 



Fifth Question: Should Children Be Heard as 
Well as Seen? — People who come from the Old 
World to study our customs say that our children 
are much too free in their talk. A visitor from 
a foreign country said to the writer recently: 
**The children in America run everything. I 
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• 

hear their voices more than I do the voices of 
their elders. This is not as it should be. Chil- 
dren should k^ep their place and not speak unless 
their parents invite them or give them permis- 
sion to do so." 

Many of our. own people are beginning to think 
that we should put the brakes on our children. A 
father writes as follows: 

**When I was a boy, I was taught to have re- 
spect for those older than myself and to hold 
my tongue in their presence. During meal time 
I never spoke unless my father or mother said 
something to me directly, or gave us children 
permission to engage in a conversation. When 
I went to visit a neighbor with my parents, I 
listened to their talk, and did not break in my- 
self. Sometimes I would be sent out to play with 
the children of the family I visited, but often I 
sat still during the visit and listened. But how 
is it now? The children in my house talk more 
than their father and mother do, and even they 
are not as talkative as some of the neighbor's 
children who come to visit them. It is getting to 
be impossible for adults to say anything when 
the children are around. This continual talka- 
tiveness seems to be a kind of disease. There 
ought to be some way to have children learn that 
they should listen as well as talk.'' 

Most of us talk more to-day than we did thirty 
years ago. Life is keyed up to a higher pitch. 
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Let one who remembers the conversation of 
grown people in their gaitherings twenty-five 
years ago attend a gathering to-day and note 
the change that has taken place. The talk is 
much brisker and less conventional now than it 
used to be. Even adults fail to observe the pro- 
prieties as our forefathers did; they will break 
into the discourse of others whenever they see 
an opening. A man to whom this fact was men- 
tioned recently, replied: **I am not as careful 
myself as I used to be not to interrupt others 
when they are talking. I simply must interrupt 
occasionally or I never could say anything. I 
attend dinner parties, and if I should wait until 
everyone is through talking, I wouldn't open my 
mouth during the whole evening. When I see a 
person is getting along toward the end of his 
speech, I strike in.'' 

The Requirements of the New Times. — If the 
parents of a child growing up to-day should treat 
him in the way children were generally treated 
forty-five or fifty years ago, he would be ill-pre- 
pared for the social life he will probably have to 
live. One who will observe groups of university 
students in their social meetings will find some 
who are so self-conscious and restrained that they 
cannot participate in what is going on. The con- 
versation is so lively that they cannot keep up 
with it These students had little experience as 
children in holding their own in conversation. 
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They were not trained to be alert so that they 
could respond at the right moment and in appro- 
priate phrases. Now they wait, — always wait, 
hoping that there will be a quiet time when they 
can speak at leisure. But such a time rarely 
comes now in any kind of social groups. 

There is much more of life and fire and color 
in the talk of the young to-day than there was in 
the conversation of an older day. Many an adult 
who can hold his own with other adults is iU-at- 
ease in a group of young people now, and he is 
listened to only as a matter of courtesy. His 
talk is much duller than that of the young per- 
sons around him. They can use figures of speech ; 
they can employ dynamic and striking phrases; 
in brief, their speech scintillates while his moves 
along in a rather heavy, conventional, formal 
way. 

Should Children Be Granted Complete Free- 
dom in Speech? — Children should be heard as 
well as seen. But should we release the brakes 
altogether, and let them run without check? It 
should be noted in this connection that one can 
talk so much that he becomes unduly excited, tm- 
stable and erratic. Often a child comes home 
from a children's party nervous and irritable as 
a result of too much exciting talk. Modem life 
in towns and cities is likely to be over-exciting 
anyway, which makes it necessary to arrange a 
child's program so that he will be quiet in re- 
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spect to his tongue as well as his body some of 
the time. 

A child who habitually rushes in to the table 
from the street and keeps talking in a tense, 
excited way is apt to overdo the talking business. 
In some way he should be quieted. He should be 
helped to get hold of himself. Some children may 
come through all right under such a regime, but 
others will suffer nervous harm before they reach 
the end of their journey. 

How to Solve the Problem. — The problem 
could be settled satisfactorily and to the advan- 
tage of everybody concerned if the father and 
the mother could talk so as to interest their chil- 
dren. When a parent can describe some interest- 
ing happening of the day in a colorful manner his 
children will listen to him, and they will be bene- 
fited in body and mind by so doing. If he knows 
how to tell a story in a captivating way his chil- 
dren will hold their tongues so long as he con- 
tinues. Every parent should have in readiness 
or at least within easy reach some of the 
stories that have always delighted the young. 
Merely telling children to keep quiet will not 
solve the problem. If they are not listening to 
some interesting talk or reading or if their atten- 
tion is not completely absorbed in what they are 
doing, they miist talk, — Nature has constructed 
them on this plan. 

It has been shown by investigation that ohil- 
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dren differ in respect to the ease with which they 
can inhibit speech. To put it in another way : in 
some children there is an almost irresistible im- 
pulse to talk. It is as though the centers of the 
brain that control speech generate energy con- 
stantly and direct it into vocal channels. In other 
children, energy goes rather to reflection than to 
speech. Adults differ in this respect, too. 



VI 



Sixth Question: Should Children Be Taught 
Good Maimers? — Speaking generally, good man- 
ners are learned by emulation and practice and 
not by memorizing rules regarding them. If any 
reader will try to determine how he acquired his 
own manners he will find that for the most part 
he gained them by imitation of those with whom 
he associated as a child and a youth, so that he 
has substantially the manners of the people of 
the community in which he was reared. It is 
rare that one's manners are greatly modified 
after he has reached maturity ; it is not impossi- 
ble to change them, but it is diflScult to do so. 
Men who are sent to foreign countries as repre- 
sentatives of our country sometimes acquire the 
etiquette of the people among whom they live; 
but just as frequently they retain the etiquette 
of their native land, and this is one reason why 
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certain of our representatives are criticized by- 
persons in foreign countries. 

Why are manners the result of imitation rather 
than of set instruction? Because Nature intends 
that we shall be like those among whom we live. 
If there were not similarity in behavior among 
persons in a connnunity, in respect at least to 
most of their activities, there would not be a 
community ^t all. In order that people may have 
understanding of and be sympathetic with one 
another they must have about the same manners 
so that they may be friendly with and not grate 
upon one another. So the only really effective 
way to have children acquire proper etiquette 
is to have them associate with persons who habit- 
ually exhibit good manners. A child's play- 
mates will have more influence upon him than 
will adults, even his parents, for the reason that 
children imitate those of their own age more read- 
ily and completely than they do those that are 
much older and so have different points of view 
and different interests. But the manners of the 
father and mother, and also the teacher, will in 
a measure be reflected in a child's etiquette. As 
children develop they will emulate more and more 
fully their parents and teachers, though they will 
never be so deeply influenced by them as by their 
intimate companions. 

The Basis of Good Mcmners. — It should be 
appreciated by teachers and parents that the basis 
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of all real etiquette is respect and courtesy. Any 
individual who has a courteous and respectful feel- 
ing toward those around him will be well-maimer- 
ed, even though he may not observe all the conven- 
tions in detail. He may liot be as ceremonions 
in his etiquette as other persons are, but every- 
one who comes in contact with him will appre- 
ciate that at heart he is mannerly. At table he 
will not be piggish; he will wait until others are 
served; he will not grab for objects; he will not 
gobble down his food; he will be conscious of the 
other persons at the table, and his animal im- 
pulses to feed will not get, the better of him. In 
the same way, wherever he is he will be sensitive 
to the well-being of those about him, and he will 
defer to them and show that he appreciates them. 
He will make them feel that they are of some 
consequence, and this is the fundamental quality 
in courtesy and respect that is at the bottom of 
all good manners. 

Teaching Rules of Etiquette, — The mere teach- 
ing of the rules of etiquette without developing 
true courtesy and respect is of doubtful value. 
Possibly the observance of the forms of good 
etiquette will tend to develop a courteous and 
respectful attitude towards others, but too much 
dependence should not be placed on this. Proba- 
bly every reader of these lines knows persons 
who are outwardly well-maimered when it pays 
to be, but who are at heart coarse and selfish and 
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mean, though it would be utterly eroneous to say 
that this is the rule. One who has traveled in 
foreign countries must have observed that in some 
places the people are exceedingly ceremonious in 
their etiquette, but one could not trust them to 
go around a comer to buy a bag of peanuts. 
While they are bowing and scraping before a per- 
son they are studying him to see how they can 
take advantage of him. This is by no means true 
of all ceremonious peoples, but it. is unfortu- 
nately true of some of them. 

Should a parent require his children to study 
a book on etiquette and recite what they have 
learned? There might be value in this if the 
parent would not make the learning of the book 
too much a matter of mere form and drudgery. 
It would be better not to have a child learn any- 
thing about etiquette than to have him detest it 
while he is learning it. 

But if children would read a book on etiquette 
with their parents and then discuss it together 
they would probably receive benefit from it. It 
would be of advantiige to any child to know what 
is regarded as, good manners in different social 
situations, provided that he is interested in the 
matter and does not regard the learning of it as 
boresome. However, if he thinks the parent is 
seeking to impose upon him a system of oere- 
njonious etiquette, different from that which is 
observed by his companions, then the chances are 
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he will be turned against it, and it would be better 
to have him leave it aside until he can approach 
it in a' sympathetic spirit. It is essential that a 
child who is learning good manners shoxdd not 
be in a rebellious attitude toward his task. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
BOOKS RELATING TO CHILD TRAINING 

The following books are designed for persons 
who are responsible for the care and culture 
of the young. They have been selected from a 
large number of books dealing with child nature 
and education primarily because of their modem 
point of view (even though a few of th«n were 
written long ago), and also because of their con- 
crete, simple and attractive method of discussing 
the topics which they treat. Most of them can be 
read with profit and pleasure by parents who have 
not pursued courses in psychology and related 
sciences, and these are designated by stars. The 
books have been grouped according to the phases 
of child nature and education to which they 
severally give special attention ; but this grouping 
is only approximately accurate, since, while the 
majority of the books treat special phases of child 
nature and education in particular, they neverthe- 
less give some attention to other phases. 
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